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\X/ hy is kascism doomed ? 


ECAUSE it is based on the principle of drag- 
B ging everyone down to the level of the 
lowest. It panders to the cowardliness there is 
in everyone—the fear of failure, the envy of the 
successful man. Fascism says to the weakling, 
“You don’t need to fear failure —we'll see that 


no One is more successful than you.” 


There are other names for Fascism in other 
parts of the world, and in our own country. The 
principle is the same—it rewards the parasite, 
commends the coward, lauds the failure. 

Fascism (or whatever you wish to call it) is fail- 
ing because there are still millions of Americans 
and Britons and others in the world who are not 


cowards, who will not accept failure. These mil- 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


lions know they can produce and build and ma 


age and create better than some vague “average 


They are doing their work better, now, to w 
the war against failure, and they will continue 
do it better, and will demand and get the rewar 


the better worker deserves. 


The American ideal to do better and ha 
more is the only thing in the world th 
let this country catch up witn and pass t 
Germans and Japs with their leveling -dov 
philosophy. Individual, 
rewarded ambition 
made this country 
strong. It is the on/y hope 


of keeping it that way. 
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The machine that 


manufactured earthquakes 


i ‘ypical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


J E neighbors started complaining 
when this big stamping press was 
“#0 work in the factory located in 

ft neighborhood. The building was 
it on layers of sand and quicksand, 
tevery time the die came down — 
ied by 90 tons of pressure — the 
sand picked up the vibrations and 
| artificial earthquake shook the 
ehborhood. In one house dishes in 
china cabinet were bounced from 
tt shelves to the floor. Lawsuits 
threatened unless some way could 
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be found to soak up the shocks from 
the machine. 

The manufacturer tried big blocks 
of concrete, placed beneath the ma- 
chine, but the earthquakes continued. 
Then he heard of Vibro-insulators, 
the B. F. Goodrich mountings that can 
support industrial machines as though 
they are hanging or floating. Rubber 
layers are sandwiched between metal 
plates, which are held so that the 
weight of the machine gives a slight 
ulling or twisting action to the rub- 

t. This way the rubber can absorb 


more vibration. Vibro-insulators were 
installed on the big press. There hasn't 
been an “earthquake” since. 
Vibro-insulators vary in their ap- 
plication all the way from the use 
described here to mountings for deli- 
cate instruments on warships where 
they give longer life and essential ac- 
curacy to instruments. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. FEA 


B.F. Goodrich 
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recent call for battery operating infor- 
mation from a war plant mystified our engineers, for we had no record 
of Edison batteries in this plant. When our Service Engineer called, he 
found the plant using a truck powered by a battery made in 1923. 


RETIRED IN 1937... This battery turned out to be one which had 
been reported scrapped in 1937. Actually, the truck and battery had been 
put in dead storage because the plant had been operating on a reduced 
schedule. The War had revived the need for the truck, The battery, 


found still serviceable, was a windfall. 


WINDFALL VALUES «++ Today many industrial truck users are finding 


windfall values in their wise purchases of Edison Alkaline Batteries. 


They bought long life because it meant low cost, but long life also 


means dependability. 


And so now, in wartime, when dependability is all-important, they 
have a source of power not subject to interruption by sudden or unex- 


pected failure. 


Some of the unique characteristics of Edison Alkaline Batteries which 
account for long life and dependability are cited below. 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDISON ALKALINE BATTERY 


* It is durable mechanically. High strength steel 
construction is used in the container, grids, pole 
pieces, etc. The electrolyte is a preservative of 
steel. It requires no renewal of separators 
throughout its long life. 


% It is foolproof electrically. It may be short- 
circuited, over-charged, over-discharged, or 
even accidentally charged in the reverse direo- 


tion without injury. 


% It can be charged rapidly. It may be charged 
at full normal rate throughout the entire length 
of charge and is not subject to finish rate 
limitations. It requires no equalizing. 


* It withstands temperature extremes. It is not 
damaged by freezing. Free air spaces on all sides 
of all cells provide ventilation for rapid cooling 
under high temperature conditions. 


% It is free from ordinary battery troubles. It is 
get subject to sulphation, shedding of active 
material, buckling of plates, jar breakage or 
other common causes of battery failure. 


* It is simple to maintain. Merely charge ade- 
quately, add pure water, keep clean and dry. 


x Its tray assembly and cell connections are 
extremely simple. 


* Its life is so long that its 1 depr t 
cost is lower than that of any other type of 
storage battery. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


ange of Fronts 


e five senators who went to the 
and returned to blast American 
ron policy this week have crowded 
(dministration into a tight corner. 
» the past, President Roosevelt has 
ted on military and diplomatic suc- 
sto help him stand off attacks on 
¢ front policies. Now he may have 
make log-rolling concessions on im- 
pnt domestic issues—taxes, farm 
dies, and others—to get a prompt 
torial expression of support for his 
policy. 
‘ews; 17. 


arbre: cing Roosevelt’s Hand 


icme; 1} 
e Connally resolution indorsing 
ar international cooperation—sub- 

' to Senate ratification of specific 

~~ positions—undoubtedly will _ pass 

naging f tually. 

chard the meantime, however, the hot 

ate debate and the epidemic of in- 

mes into administration of lend- 
eand other angles of the President’s 
omatic record will cut the Digs 

m under Secretary Cordell Hull in 

current Anglo-American-Russian 
ference at Moscow and may keep 
gland and the U. S. from presenting 

lid front to Russia. 

Rutt ne, President kept discreet silence 

: Vanes the Fulbright international co- 

Stanigqmention resolution was before the 

Robersfimuse, but after it had passed, he 

Stat Bibidn’t afford to let it languish in the 

su ‘dimute, particularly when the critical 

e of the returning senators’ reports 

Mault™med grave doubt of his ability to de- 

Arthur er on any commitments made on be- 

eland, Sy 

vit Cie of this country. 

ian + ™groosevelt not only has to get the 

_H. Solution through the Senate, but also 

an Fra to put enough pressure on to as- 

“SB an impressive total of votes—one 

numid@met iS big enough to look like a vote 

ist andjam confidence. 


‘oductiog 
Finaneg 
hyllis 
Judd 
ker « 


). Foos, 


lon (As 
Arthur 
mery, | 
LW 


ving We're Not Suckers 


Concessions on the home front will 
be —_ however, to pacify Con- 
s entirely on matters of foreign 
icy, 

A tighter, more realistic administra- 
m of lend-lease is in the cards. Con- 
ation of U. S. resources—oil and 
iber, for example—will get more con- 
kation. A firm statement on Ameri- 
‘postwar rights to foreign air and 
al bases is likely. 

there will be some carefully planned 
ight talking to the British, like Adm. 
ward L. Vickery’s recent statement 
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that the U. S. intends to remain a 
maritime power after the war. 

Object of all this will be to convince 
Congress and the public that the Ad- 
ministration is playing a realistic, busi- 
ness-like game—that our Allies are not 
playing us for suckers. 


Vv 
Trading on the Sales Tax 
Using the threat of a sales tax as a 


club, Congress is forcing the Administra- ~ 


tion to back away from its goal of $10,- 
500,000,000 additional taxes. (Many 
congressmen would be willing to vote 
for the sales tax, but its chances are 
poor.) 

Treasury is concentrating on getting 
Congress to accept its plan—heavier in- 
come taxes on individuals and corpora- 
tions, abolition of the Victory tax, and 
increases in present excise taxes. Stress 


isn’t on the dollar amount of new taxes. ~ 


Chances are that Treasury officials would 
settle for $5,000,000,000 without too 
much protest if Congress followed the 
pattern they want. 

The Administration will accept a 
smaller yield rather than risk the general 
sales tax. In addition to long-standing 
opposition to taxes on the bottom in- 
come brackets, the executive branch is 
now objecting that a sales tax would 
wreck price and wage stabilization. 


Vv 
On Again, Gone Again 


Consumers sniffed the air eagerly this 
week when it appeared that the long- 
awaited replenishing of civilian sup- 
plies was in the wind. WPB plunked 
50,000 radio tubes into the domestic 
market, and 10,000 electric irons sud- 
denly appeared in stores. 

But it was all a dream. The offering of 
the tubes, like that of the irons (page 
84), was strictly a freak. 

The tubes, in the hands of Phillips 
Export Corp., had been bought before 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: Containers Cut, page 
14; Small Business’ New Problem, 15; 
Termination Goal, 17; Back to His 
Job, 18; 1945 to Mark Turn in Food 
Program, 19; Beans or Peas?, 78; 
More Grape Jam, 80; Fertilizer Is 
Richer, 82; Statistical Bronco, 84; 
Treasury Relents, 90; Geom on 
Eggs, 100. Washington trends of 
importance to management are also 
discussed weekly in The Outlook and 
other regular departments of Business 
Week. 


restrictions hit manufacturers and were 
being held for export. When WPB 
discovered them, Phillips was ordered 
to disgorge, but release required a for- 
mal WPB order because Phillips is not 
licensed to sell in this country. 

George D. Darbey Co., Reading 
(Pa.) distributor of radio and electrical 
appliances, hooked the entire batch, is 
now figuring methods of eauitable dis- 
tribution to retailers. 


v 
Coal Mines Returned 


The return by the government to 
private ownership of all the coal mines 
not previously turned back was accom- 
plished without a word of public com- 
ment from John L. Lewis whose strikes 
and threats of future strikes were re- 
sponsible for federal control in the 
first instance. 

Lewis, never a man to be diverted by 
nonessentials, kept quiet so as not to 
prejudice his chances of having the 
National War Labor Board approve the 
new contract between his United Mine 
Workers and the I}linois Coal Opera- 
tors Assn. (BW —Jul.31'43,p78) which 
is the test case on which hangs the 
whole unsettled question of coal wage 
rates. 

Termination of government control 
was necessitated by the Connally- 
Smith law which provides that federal 
operation of strike-threatened property 
must be ended 90 days after production 
reaches normal. Fuel Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes, whose sympathies have 
been with the miners’ wage demands, 
could not maintain, as he has been 
doing, that the miners were doing their 
full stint as long as his continued oper- 
ation of the mines implied that produc- 
tion was retarded because o£ labor trou- 
ble. 

With the mines back in private 
hands, Lewis’ Oct. 31 strike deadline is 
virtually erased. Even if NWLB turns 
down the Illinois contract—which now 
seems unlikely—and even if Lewis wants 
to close down the country’s diggings, 
again, he has to wait 30 days under the 
Connally-Smith law or face stiff penal- 
ties. The board’s ruling is expected in 
about a week. 


v 
Kaiser Bears Down at Brewster 


Aware that the talent of Henry J. 
Kaiser is the only thing that stands be- 
tween them and the virtual dismember- 
ment of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. through distribution of contracts 
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SKILLED HANDS ... A 


TO SAVE FUEL FOR VICTOR®:” 


tors a 
West | 
America expects every home heating plant to do its full duty this winy 4 
Coal and oil are criticat war materials. Available supplies for home h¢,.ampoe™- 
ing are short of normal demands. Transportation and manpower shortag. stalle¢ 
increase the necessity of extracting every B.T.U. of health-pr teCting —" 


_ and 
warmth from these fuels. or st 


Fortunately, skilled hands are at your service to accomplish this. . . hand; r y 
ate 


trained for the important task of “tuning up” heating plants to top efi. pany’s 
ciency, insuring complete combustion of fuel, efficient delivery of hear, J City 
Since war restricted the production of new equipment, heating service [Bp 1' 
men and engineers have applied their skill and experience to saving ex. a 


— ss . . . ° renzo, t 
isting plants, repairing and restoring them to deliver maximum efficiency, aah 
. eI 
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men to check your heating plant. Often, simple repairs or adjustments none 
be Dasi 


achieve sizable fuel savings. Conversion from hand-firing to simple automatic Chai 
control can save up to 17 percent in coal. As a manufacturer of automatic » con 
controls for all systems of heating and all types of fuel, Penn is doing nies of 
its utmost to supply repairs, replacements, and new controls to the men to gi 
whose skill and experience will help keep America warm this winter. y have 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. king 
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sors and Navy advisers have given 
West Coast production whiz a free 
j in trying to close the 18-month 
between Schedules and delivery of 
nders. 
walled as Brewster’s new president 
week (he was board chairman be- 
. and serving without compensa- 
or stock options, Kaiser has for- 
» the long-distance telephone and 
tated on-the-spot handling of the 
ppany’s tangled affairs from his New 
i City headquarters. 
is first move was dramatically aus- 
yus—a long talk with Thomas De 
zo, union boss of Brewster's 21,- 
employees, frequently charged with 
pnsibility for many of the com- 
y's. woes. 
he Lorenzo, who has kept the score 
er than even in throwing back 
res at the company’s management, 
ye out of the meeting singing a new 
> His statement, “My paramount 
‘under the present war conditions 
p support the Navy and Kaiser man- 
ent and to do everything within 
power to be useful,” was considered 
jiser achievement fit to be set along- 
his Liberty ship production record. 


~ 
dio Time for Unions, Co-ops 


he Federal Communications Com- 
sion made use of this week’s decision 
roving the sale of the Blue Network 
Edward J. Noble, Life Savers presi- 
t (BW—Aug.7'43,p78), to lay down 
policy that radio must keep “an 
mind” in accepting customers. 
ht the commission means (and the 
try expects it to enforce its inten- 
s) 1s that broadcasters must accept 
ir unions, cooperatives, and other or- 
ations which deal in “controver- 
' issues, as paying clients on the 
¢ basis as commercial advertisers. 
C Chairman James L. Fly also is try- 
ty control program content through 
ies Of speeches warning broadcasters 
to gag news commentators who 
y have joined unions and co-ops in 
bwking about “freedom of the air.” 
hese tactics show that the FCC is 
ng its oats since wide publicity 
td Congress to oust Rep. E. E. Cox 
Georgia as chairman of the House 
mittee investigating the commis- 
1, substitute quiet Rep. Clarence Lea 
California. 


v 
A Regulations Register 


DPA considers receipt of 66,000 price 
mlaints in August, against 12,000 
May, as evidence that it is doing a 
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labor t» other companies, Brewster 


better—not worse—job of price control. 
It not only shows that consumers are 
more price conscious—which is just 
what OPA wants—but also indicates 
that such increased awareness is largely 
the result of OPA’s own efforts. 

The big upturn in complaints came 
just about the time that dollar-and- 
cents community ceilings, volunteer 
price panels, and the Home Front 
Pledge drive really got under way. 


Price Control—Pro and Con 


While organized labor and organized 
and unorganized consumers are increas- 
ing the pressure on OPA for more and 
better price control, business is putting 
up stiffer resistance to increased price 
regulation. 

The business man’s back is up for 
two reasons: 

(1) After a year and a half of price 
control, the water has been pretty well 
wrung out of manufacturers’ and dis- 
tributors’ margins. 

(2) As long as total volume was ex- 
panding, they could stand a little price 
trimming; but now output for civilian 
use has stabilized in some lines, con- 
tracted in many others. 

OPA also is TT by having 
to carry on under political scrutiny. The 
closer elections get, the more price con- 
trol becomes a political issue. 


bf 
Vinson Takes the Reins 
OPA’s inability to see eye to eye with 


other government agencies—notably the 
War Food Administration—is the ac- 


cepted reason why virtually all major 
(and some minor) m_ decisions are 


now being made by Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Fred M. Vinson. But 
more important is Vinson’s determina- 
tion, as one of the Pyesident’s chief 
political deputies, to keep a tight hand 
on the reins. Here’s one case: 

OPA and WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements have a plan for stepping 
up output of men’s and children’s low- 
priced underwear by allowing a few 
price boosts (page 84). They were 
going ahead on their own hook until 
the project was yanked upstairs for in- 
spection by Vinson. 


7 
Aid for China—and Ourselves 


Lauchlin Currie, top executive in the 
Office of Economic Warfare, is working 
on a 15-year plan for cooperative re- 
habilitation and economic development 
of China. The program will get under 
way as soon as machinery and materials 
can be shipped into China by the new 
land routes which will be opened next 
year (BW—Oct.9’43,p46). 

Officials think that the Chinese pro- 
gram will offer an outlet for at least a 
part of U. S. postwar surpluses. 


Vv 
For a Finer Mental Screen 


Although the draft has been working 
three full years, Army and Navy officials 
haven't yet solved the problem of screen- 
ing out potential psychiatric cases to 
their own satisfaction. 

The present system is a long way from 


Bankers who had expected some- 
thing shocking were relieved when 
they finally got a look at the Treas- 
ury’s closely guarded plan for a world 
bank. What the Treasury proposes 
is a United Nations Bank for Re- 
construction & Development, em- 
powered to make loans and guarantee 
private advances to member coun- 
tries. 

According to the prospectus pre- 
pared by Harry D. White of the 
Treasury, all loans would be on a 
business footing—no political hand- 
outs or diplomatic subsidies, No 
operation could be begun without 
approval of the country involved. 

In most respects, the world bank 
plan would be easier for bankers and 
Congress to take than its companion 
piece, the proposal for an interna- 


World Bank—What It Is 


and How It Works 


tional currency stabilization fund. 
The, currency proposal would require 
member nations to surrender some of 
their freedom to control the value of 
their own currency. The bank plan 
would merely set up an agency to 
supplement private investment. 

The idea behind the bank is that 
after the war investors will be timid, 
and devastated countries won’t be 
able to get credit through the regular 
channels without some sort of in- 
dorsement. Hence, a world bank 
will be needed to underwrite loans 
for reconstruction. 

From the American business man’s 
standpoint, the big trouble is that 
the bank also could finance industrial 
expansion of other nations, might 
build up competition as well as re- 
store shattered economies. 
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america’s Bigge* 


e@ Want to boost your surfacing produc- 


They're setting the pace in busiest war plants 
everywhere! They speed shipbuilding by bev- 
eling steel plates, getting them 
ready to weld sooner... fre- 
moving rust and scale from 
all surfaces quicker! They rush 
tanks, planes and war equip- 
ment off assembly lines by 
grinding down welding beads 
in less time . . . sanding and 
filing faster. 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 
will bring this same speed 
to YOUR toughest jobs... 
whatever the material, what- 
ever the operation! 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS 
do all finishing on flat or 
curved surfaces ofall materials, 
with numerous accessories 
like sanding discs, grinding 
wheels, wire brushes, polish- 
ing bonnets, etc. They're 


light, compact and powerful. ey f ~- “ms 
Ask your distributor to dem- e 
onstrate SKILSAW DISC PORTABLE AND 
SANDERS foday! BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware . 
and industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


tion? Put SKILSAW DISC SANDERS to work. | 
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airtight, for mental trouble continues 
to be the largest single cause of dis- 
ability discharges. It’s also open to 
criticism because, as a result of the lack 
of selectivity in the rough-and-ready 
methods used in the psychiatric exam- 
inations at induction stations, a good 
many acceptable men are being rejected. 
To give the examiners more back- 
ground information, particularly mental 
case histories, Selective Service is in- 
stalling a new system of compiling medi- 
cal, educational, and social records of 
all men who come up for induction. 


Vv 


| FHA Keeps a Free Hand 


The Federal Housing Administration 
had a bad moment when Sen. Charles 
L. McNary proposed that federal mort- 


' gage loan insurance be granted on prop- 
| erties without distinction as to race or 


creed of owners. This would have made 
it impossible for FHA to finance prop- 
erties whose deeds carry restrictions 
against sale or lease to members of speci- 
fied racial or religious groups. Since 
such deed restrictions are the rule rather 
than the exception in many housing de- 
velopments, FHA’s freedom of action 
would have been considerably curtailed. 

However, the Republican leader wa: 
talked out of his proposal, and the bill 
extending the present mortgage loan in- 
surance system until July 1, 1946, went 
through without mishap. 


v 
Victory Tax Made Easy 


Simplification of the country’s tangled 
tax system took its first real step this 
week when the House yoted to abolish 
the postwar credit features of the Vic- 
tory tax. Although this action would 
cut the rate from 5% to 3% for married 
men and to 3.75% for single men, it 
wouldn’t make much cash difference to 
taxpayers who have been taking ad- 
vantage of the provision that lets them 
offset bond purchases and insurance 
premiums against the postwar credit. 
Big saving would be in paper work and 
mental wear. and tear. 


v 
Moroccan Cannery 


Spain and ae are going to get a 
lot less dollar exchange and also less 
tinplate as a result of the transfer to 
French Morocco of British orders for 
half a million cases of sardines. 

London had been buying sardines 
from Spain and Portugal—at a very high 
price—while we furnished the tinplate 
for canning. Alternative was to ship 
Britain our own sardines. 


Now the Combined R Mat 
Board has allocated some °\y 
Morocco where America 
may pack up to a million 
sardines for Britain, fruit 
tables for U. S. troops. It ; 
ping space. 


= 
For More Foreign Oil 


Ihe globe-trotting senator 
because too little reliance \, 
placed on foreign oil, but the 
deserve all the credit for the dirs 
of the Petroleum Administratioy 
War to step up such exploitatio 

In July, the President b 
question because it was becom 
ous that U. S. output cou 
military demands plus civilian ration; 
So the visit of the Saudi Arabia an pring 
to the White House (BW —Oct 
p+8) was no accident. 

California Arabian Standard (jj q 
is seeking skilled recruits (BW -(¢ 
"43,p76) for its Arabian operation 
the government helps out, the Aw 
can interests won’t be upset; if the « 
tors carry the ball, Petroleum Admi 
trator Harold L. Ickes won't be muff 


v 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Vice-Commissar A. I. Vishinsky, s 
prosecutor in the famous “purge” tr 
of 1937-38, heads the delegation of 
representatives which the U.S.S.R 
named to the Allied Mediterrang 
Commission, now renamed the Politi 
Military Commission. 

Fifth major farm lobby in Wash 
ton will be the National Coopers 
Milk Producers Federation whicl 
pull out of the National Counc 
Farm Cooperatives in December 

The Budget Bureau is in a dither 
cause of the Treasury’s alleged ext: 
gance in publicizing the recent war! 
drive. 

Sen. Rufus C. Holman of Oregot 
trying, without success, to jar loose ff 
War Mobilization Director Janes 
Byrnes a report which reportedly s! 
heavy over-purchasing by the Ar 
Navy, and Maritime Commis 
word on the subject: Byrnes 
man the report had been subn 
the President and was out of hi 

Recent visitors to German p! 
camps in this country say Nazi s 
like the treatment they are § ttin 
frequently tell visitors: “Aft the 
we will tell our Fuehrer that you t 
us well. Then he will be more J 
with America.” 
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Nerve system 


Dodging through flak, or slashing through 
vicious swarms of enemy fighters, the 
Boeing Flying Fortress* seems a living 
thing . . . its every movement controlled 
by a nerve system not unlike that of the 


human body. 


This system is made up of more than 
5000 separate electric wires, totaling in 
length more than six miles. 

Formerly, these metal nerves—many 
of them strung in conduit—were installed 
wire by wire as the bomber neared com- 
pletion. But with America’s desperate 
need for more and still more Flying For- 
tresses, Boeing engineers sought a faster, 


simpler method. First, they devised a 
way to eliminate the conduit. Then they 
divided the wiring system into simplified 
subassemblies, in each case mapping out 
the course of the wires on a template 
like the one pictured above. 

Today these subassemblies—reduced 
to 26 in number—are wired quickly and 
accurately in advance of installation . . . 
largely by unskilled women who couldn’t 
even fix a broken light switch in their 
own homes! 

Each unit is pre-inspected, and then 
installed in its proper section. In final 
assembly, the Fortress sections are joined 


Back the Attack With War 


together and the wiring subassemb 
are connected quickly and accurately 


numbered plugs. . 


So successful is this method. that 


has been adopted by other airplane ¢ 


panies, including Douglas and Vega‘ 


are also building Boeing Flying Fortre 
under a whole-hearted co-operative 


gram to help speed Victory! 


Some day Boeing research, design, ¢ 


for your use, And it will be n 
then, as today, of any product 


“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good 
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neering and manufacturing skills wil 
turned once again to peacetime proud 


tabl; 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Italv’s war declaration this week 
puld quicken interest in impending 
elopments in other theaters—the Pa- 
and Burma. ‘lo the extent that 
y's action frees ships from the Allied 
editerranean battle fleet, the day of 
out offensive in the Orient (the 
mnsoons are over and several months 

fighting weather are ahead) is 
aht closer to hand. Conferences of 
erican naval chiefs in Hawaii and of 
American supply chief, Lt. Gen. 
thon Somervell, with Lord Louis 
guntbatten in India lend authority to 
belief that offensives are in the 


: P 
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conversion Prospects 


If we make good progress against 
m in the next few months, it will 
of the utmost business significance 
use of the effect it will have on the 
mnt of our demobilization when Hit- 
has been disposed of. No major re- 
ion before the defeat of the 
zis seems probable, more because of 
ited manpower than lack of mate- 
s; the latter appears, in a number of 
s, to be easing. Aluminum is an 
ple. 

Secondary aluminum markets are 
oded, with transactions taking place 
prices below ceilings. Manpower, 
ponents, and design bottlenecks in 
craft production have held consump- 
n below the tremendously expanded 
pacity to turn out aluminum. ‘The in- 
ase in capacity has been sharper still 
the case of magnesium, but techno- 


assem! difficulty in finding appropriate 
urately NE 02S been even more acute, 

el Program Shifts 
od. thai) improved shipping situation has 
olane “faecd lend-lease needs for zinc and for 
re per; the latter, however, is still in 
Sete 


ft supply, partly because of man- 
ver shortage in domestic mines. 
pping improvement accounts for 
ker supplies of chrome, manganese, 
‘other alloying metals. And the war 
i for alloy steel itself has been re- 
t’~by cutbacks in such programs as 
isto the extent that production is 
‘duled to flatten out. 

is has created a problem in steel: 
ys normally are made in electric 
haces, but the shortage required that 
Ns be made also in openhearths. 


rative p 


‘sign, 
Ils will 
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hen It's Over Over There 


Extent of demobilization will depend, once Hitler is 
nosed of, on how far we have pushed Japan back meanwhile; 
snpower will limit reconversion more than materials. 


Now, additional electric furnace capac- 
ity is coming into operation, and WPB 
wants alloy output shifted to them 
from openhearths, particularly since 
openhearths can be filled to capacity 
for carbon heats but not for alloys. 

Perhaps the best index to the easing 
in materials is the fact that require- 
ments under the Controlled Materials 
Plan for carbon steel—chief war metal— 
for the first quarter of 1944 are reported 
to exceed supplies by only 10%. In 
past quarters, the excess of requirements 
ranged between one-fourth and one- 
third of the available supply. ‘This 
clearly does not mean that carbon steel 
is plentiful; indeed, increases in alloca- 
tions for nonmunitions items are apt, as 
in the past, to be fairly small, and to be 
limited to civilian or industrial goods of 
an “indirect war” nature. 


In general, so long as the national 
emphasis lies on increasing total war 
production, thereby preempting more 
of our shrinking manpower supply, a 
surplus of any material—even perhaps 
of carbon steel, should it come in the 
second quarter of 1944—will hardly be 
translated into more strictly civilian 
output. 


Practical Demonstration 


Over-all background on manpower is 
given by the seasonal drop in total non- 
farm employment during September to 
41.2 million persons, from the July fig- 
ure of 42.2 millions, as youngsters re- 
turned to school. Even though many 
boys and girls remained in the labor 
market on a part-time basis, September 
employment is one million below a year 
ago. 

Right now, such key programs as 
trucks, tires, and lumber are being seri- 
ously retarded by lack of labor. And 
the shortage of manpower in the forests 
is the principal reason for the growing 
crisis in container supplies—causing a 
bottleneck for essential production be- 
cause containers aren’t available to 
package the goods. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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During the past three months, factory 
employment—after adjustment for 
minor seasonal ups and downs—has 
eased back to the January level. This 
reflects the increasing shortage of 
manpower. Though job rosters have 
expanded in aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
similar munitions lines, many other in- 
dustries—lumbering, textiles, apparel, 
food, steel, building materials—have 


suffered losses in their labor forces 
which, in some instances, have forced 
curtailment ot production. In the ag- 
giegate, the inability to maintain em- 
ployment totals accounts for the flat- 
tening out in industrial activity in 
recent months (BW—Oct.9’43,p]13). 
Continued recession in the employ- 
ment curve must ultimately mean a 
reduction in total factory output. 
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Containers Cut 


Permitted use reduced 5% 
by WPB, and another cut is in 
prospect largely because of raw 
material shortages. 


Containers are scarcer than commodi- 

ties that go into them, harder to get 
than the labor to make them, and, al- 
though the peak demand is expected to 
decline this month with the fruit, egg, 
and vegetable seasons, WPB is not dis- 
posed to be optimistic. Military and 
lend-lease demands are unpredictable. 
The bottleneck is raw materials, espe- 
cially wood and its paper products, and 
stecl. This week WPB cut the permit- 
ted use of paper containers by an aver- 
age of 5% and expects to restrict them 
another 5% soon by adding other prod- 
ucts to the percentage quota lists issued 
Oct. 11. 
@ Deficit in ’°44—The Combined Pulp 
& Paper Committee, set up Aug. 25 to 
study conditions in the U.S., Canada, 
and Great Britain, issued a preliminary 
report this week estimating that paper 
pulp deficits for 1944 will be equivalent 
to 27% of requirements. 

This year containers have used half 
the paper supply, 40% of the lumber, 
7% of the steel, and all the container 
glass produced. Container board alone 
used more pulp than went into news- 
print. 

@ No More Substitution—The era of 
substitution, when tin cans could be 
replaced with glass jars, or wooden 
boxes with paper cartons, is past. Most 
commodities are frozen in their present 


packagings. WPB has even loosened up 
on some metal allotments because can- 
ners were unable to find usable substi- 
tutes. New plans for meeting the situ- 
ation call for re-use of containers, drives 
to increase production, and strict con- 
trol over which products may be pack- 
aged. 

Already such firms as Wrigley (chew- 

ing gum) and Curtis and Schrafft’s (can- 
dies) are buying back cartons from their 
retail outlets. Bars and hotels have been 
told by the Treasury Dept. they may 
send their bottles back to distillers for 
refills instead of smashing them, and 
dairy stores often collect a 5¢ deposit 
per milk bottle to insure its return. Beer 
is hard to buy without turning in an 
empty. 
e Pulp from Farms—Farmers, no longer 
afraid of losing their draft-exempt status 
if they chop pulpwood, are supplying 
25% of the pulp WPB gets for con- 
tainers, but no one knows how long this 
will continue. Military demands are 
likely to increase as a big overseas army 
continues to need larger shipments of 
food and supplies. Both Army and lend- 
lease containers have to be sturdier than 
domestic packages, hence use more ma- 
terial. 

The embarrassment caused by the in- 
eptly run wastepaper campaign in 1941 
is hampering the new wastepaper drive, 
although this year it is being held in 
areas near enough to mills so the collec- 
tions won’t lie around in hundreds of 
smaH towns because of lack of trans- 
portation. 

@ Jar Shortage Serious—Glass makers are 
oversold 26%, with wide-mouth jars the 
scarcest. Since these are used for petro- 
leum products, paints, insecticides, anti- 
freeze, coffee, and fats, the shortage is 


CARGOLINERS ARRIVE 


“Flying freight cars” become a reality 
this week end as United Air Lines in- 
augurates the first coast-to-coast serv- 
ice exclusively for cargo. Three refitted 


14 * General News 


DC-3 transports, recently released by 
the Army, go on the daily schedule to 
haul three-ton loads each way between 
New York and San Francisco. The 
cargoliner’s first picture (above) indi- 
cates its type of freight. 


T FOR TANKERS 


With a new production flig (ab 
the U.S. Maritime Cominissio, 
playing shipyards against one ano} 
to needle tanker output, already by 
ing all records. The initial award 
out this month to the yard with 
way-for-way launchings in Septem 
Later, contemporary monthly , 
pions will fly it while competing 
permanent possession of the 5-ft 
and the impressive title: Uni 
States Tanker Production Cham 
of the United Nations’ War Ef 
Meanwhile, the 100-odd tan 
launched through September | 
the entire 1942 record by 60%. 


serious. Raw materials for jars are } 
tiful, but plant capacity isn’t suffg 
for present demand, even though 
duction has jumped about one 
since U. S. entry into the war. 

Steel drums are limited by the d 
sheet available; only solution at pr 
is re-use and care in preserving cur 
stocks. From 10% to 15% of 
drums never come back from over 
they’re used as floats. Somewhat hi 
price ceilings for reconditioning gav¢ 
repair industry a lift that it had } 
for (page 64). 

e Bigger Cans—Tin cans, for thos 
permission to use them, are obtaiq 
up to quota levels, partly becaus 
fairly satisfactory salvage campaigns 
more because of simplification i 
and use of bigger cans. Compart 
the 400 sizes of peacetime cans, 0 
dozen or so types are now permitte 
No. 10 (hotel size) can _ holds 

more food per unit of tinplate th 
No. 2. 

WPB says more positive limita 
are ahead. It will go to its various 
modity divisions next and ask the 
determine just how much _ paint, 
example, is required. Then it wil 
paint production so as to conserve 
tainers. 
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psorption by the war effort of all 
sinesses. large and small, which have 
capacity, capability, and honesty to 
- through a contractual commit- 
nt is reaching the saturation point. 
here's tacit admission of this in the 
ing interest of the champions of 
i] business from its war to its post- 
r problems and practical proof in the 
jining trend in the number and value 
Amy and Navy contracts going to 
\| plants. Some small plants which 
ent had any war work to date will 
some, but it will be work parceled 
for the purpose of relieving minor 
lenecks, work needed from the 
pdpoint of war production and not 
n the standpoint of giving a concern 
ething to do. 
Ready for Postwar Race—The plain 
is that, as the end of the war ap- 
peting aches, loading war work upon small 
e 5f Minesses, whose capital is limited, 
Unjgge’d handicap rather than help them. 
‘BBnight rob them of their chance in 


g (aby 
nission 
1 anol 
ady br 
ward 
with 
eptem| 
hly ¢ 


ham reconversion race for which all in- 
at EAR y now is getting set. 
| tanlliefore his resignation a few weeks 
ber Map. Robert W. Johnson, chairman of 
ye, Smaller War Plants Corp., stated 
. t, with the transition from a wartime 
p peacetime economy, small business 
5 are ll! be confronted with problems just 
t suftcqmmerious as those it has already experi- 
rough d in the peace-to-war transition. 
one he opportunity for small business 
here on may lie in the fact that 
the dgmduction of essential civilian goods 
at pre reached a low point. The SWPC 
ng curgampes to lay hold of this fortuitous cir- 


% of ™pstance by arranging with WPB’s 
ice of Civilian Requirements that as 
becomes necessary to expand produc- 
of essential civilian goods—and 
cate critical materials for their manu- 
ture-the smaller manufacturers be 
ena chance to obtain as much of 
s work as they are capable of under- 
ng. 

thind a Resignation—Johnson’s frank 
nsorship of this means of bringing 
| business through the transition 
od was the immediate cause of his 
giation. His temerity in suggesting 
is Ordnance contracts are cut back 
\my should release the materials 
ssential civilian uses so incensed 
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limitaqpert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
rious ar, and Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
k them. chief of the Army Service Forces, 
paintm™ they prevailed on Donald Nelson, 
t will MPairman of WPB, to request John- 
yserve f@ tesignation as SWPC’s head. 


ust a few weeks previously Johnson 
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mall Business’ 


It's so late in tne game that those without war jobs 
yy well think of coming race for peacetime business; SWPC, 
its last legs, may have to map reconversion or quit. 


New Problem 


had resigned his wartime commission 
as brigadier general to do battle for 
civilian industry without the restraint 
laid upon him by his uniform. And 
Johnson’s parting shot when he quit 
SWPC was that more orderly adminis- 
tration of the home front would be one 
of the greatest contributions to the war 
effort. Pointing a finger at absenteeism, 
he said that when women have to stay 
home to do the family washing, a wash- 
ing machine becomes as important as a 
bomber. 

e@ SWPC’s One Chance—Johnson’s suc- 
cessor in SWPC will not be named be- 
fore Donald Nelson’s return from 
Europe later this month. Unless some 
able executive gets the job and succeeds 
in setting up some sort of scheme look- 
ing to the safe conversion of small 
plants to the manufacture of peacetime 
products, the SWPC itself is not likely 
to survive the transition period. It ceases 
to exist by statutory limitation on July 
1, 1945, unless, of course, Congress ex- 
tends its life. 


SENATE SHORT SNORTERS 


With five members just returned 
from a 40,000-mile air tour of Allied 
battlefronts, the Senate is now better 
informed than ever on the strategies 
of war and peace. On the delegation 
were three Democrats (left to right): 
Albert B. Chandler, James M. Mead, 
and Richard B. Russell; and two Re- 
publicans: ilenry Cabot Lodge and 
Ralph O. Brewster. In secret sessions 


The importance of the role, if any, 

which SWPC may play in building the 
economic bridge from war to peace is 
no more certain than that of any other 
war agency. SWPC’s own young bureau 
builders are dreaming dreams for its 
future that bear small resemblance to 
old-fashioned competitive capitalism. 
@ A Great Many Friends—Organized at- 
tempts to mobilize small concerns for 
the war effort grew out of several years 
of conscious political solicitude for the 
welfare of “‘small business.”” Its rooters 
had become extremely vocal in the post- 
depression period as everybody will re- 
member who attended the riotous con- 
ference called in February, 1938, by 
Daniel Roper, then Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Before and after this fiasco, various 
organizations sprang up around the 
country, some of which at least had at 
heart the interest of dues-paying mem- 
bers. ‘Thurman Amold’s antitrust cru- 
sade and the attack of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee against 
monopolistic combinations and_prac- 
tices rolled along until overtaken by the 
rumblings of war in Europe. So, by the 
time the era of national defense arrived 
and President Roosevelt had proclaimed 
a limited national emergency, small 


business was a hot potato. 
e@ Follow a New Tack—But in the rush 
to arm, the Army and Navy went to the 


last week, they reported on their first- 
hand inspections—opposing an early 
cross-channel invasion of Europe and 
advocating: (1) tighter lend-lease con- 
trols; (2) demands for more help from 
other nations in international relief; 
(3) acquisition of outer rings of post- 
war defense bases. Most controversial 
of their reports thus far is Sen. Lodge’s 
view that Siberian bases could save 
at least 1,000,000 Allied casualties in 
the Pacific offensive. 
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SWPC’S RECORD 


Statistically, the record of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. is 
sketchy, especially in the months 
immediately following its forma- 
tion in June, 1942. Later periods, 
such as the interval from Mar. 27 
to Sept. 1 of this year, give a bet- 
ter estimate of the volume of its 
operations. 

A report covering this five- 
month period reveals that SWPC 
received 3,024 procurements val- 
ued at $1,736,000,000 from the 
Army, Navy, and other agencies. 
In this same period, contracts 
placed against procurements—with 
SW PC’s assistance—numbered 5,- 
599 valued at $482,000,000 to 
3,645 firms. Distribution of these 
contracts by regions, in percentage 
of dollar volume, was as follows: 


Region 1, Boston 6.6% 
a ®  erreee 24.7% 
Region 3, Philadelphia 7.5% 
Region 4, Atlanta 6% 
Region 5, Cleveland. 10.0% 
Region 6, Chicago. . 18.3% 
Region 7, Kansas City. . . 6.3% 
re © 
Region 9, Denver .......... 1.0% 
Region 10, San Francisco........ 1.4% 
Region 11, Detroit. a 
Region 12, Minneapolis . 10° 
Region 13, Seattle. coe BOM 
Region 14, Los Angeles........ 3.2% 

In the April-September period, 


SWPC reports that it was instru- 
mental in the placement by prime 
contractors of $123,000,000 in 
subcontracts. SWPC has made 
very little use of its power to act 
as a prime contractor in its own 
right. To Sept. 30, it had taken 
six prime contracts from the Army 
and Navy totaling $12,700,000. 
The reason for the low figure is 
because the procurement agencies 
have agreed to place prime con- 
tracts with those same small firms 
(the $482,000,000 figure above) 
with which SWPC would have 
placed subcontracts had the cor- 
poration itself taken the prime 
contracts. 


big firms which had taken care of the 
services’ small needs during the lean 
years of peace. When the defenders of 
small business discovered what was go- 
ing on under their very noses, they 
changed their tune. Instead of demands 
for government protection of various 
sorts, government loans for working cap- 
ital, and so on, they soon began clamor- 
ing for a piece of the defense program. 

Late in 1940, the National Defense 
Advisory Commission assigned to Don- 
ald Nelson, an energetic member of its 
staff, the job of securing a place for 
small business in subcontracts (BW— 
Nov.2'40,p7). But the Army, Navy, and 
many prime contractors were cold to the 
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idea. And formal, studied attempts to 
“spread the work” never actually have 
been an important factor. Effective 
utilization of the tremendous aggregate 
capacity of small concerns has been 
forced by the terrifically stepped up pres- 
sure of the past two years. 

@The Real Problem—Setting up an 
efficient, functioning organization to 
channel war work into small plants has 
been, in retrospect, a greater problem 
than the problem it sought to combat 

After Nelson took the first whack at 
the job, several little and big business 
men tried and quit. ‘They exerted some 
influence in breaking down resistance 
to widespread subcontracting of war 
work, but once the dam broke, the flow 
could not be confined to a channel 
through their organization, and the or- 
ganization has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, spent considerable energy in 
secking to establish a system by which 
it would get credit for the job done and 
keep beholden to it those with whom 
it was instrumental in placing contracts. 
It has been caught in a backwash in 
which, inevitably, it has to deal to a 
considerable degree with concerns which 
have missed out on war business for a 
wide variety of reasons, and which, to 
get into the swim now, not only have 
to get orders but, if and when they get 
them, have to cope with problems com- 
mon to the entire war production pro- 
gram: manpower and material shortages. 
@ Mehornay’s Downfall—Robert L. Me- 
hornay, a furniture dealer (“little down 
on a big bill”) of North Kansas City, 
Mo., was the first full-time man dele- 
gated to push war work into small 
plants. Mehornay brought considerable 
“college spirit” to the job but was hung 
up for months by politics and red tape 
in trying to set up an adequate organiza- 
tion. In September, 194, he retired 
to his furniture business, claiming 
among other things that Sidney Hill- 
man, OPM’s codirector general with 
William S. Knudsen, had cut him down 
because of his refusal to put labor repre- 
sentatives in his Washington and field 
offices. 

Oomph and a big name then were 

employed in the little man’s cause. 
Backed by a Roosevelt executive order 
that Army and Navy cooperate with him 
and by a generous budget, Floyd B. 
Odlum, Wall Street investment truster 
and lawyer, was installed as head of 
OPM’s Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion. Odlum put three exhibit trains on 
the road and tried other high pressure 
means of spreading war work. 
@ Plan Goes Sour—Soon he was pushing 
a scheme to keep small concerns alive 
by doling out enough materials to keep 
them busy at whatever they might be 
doing, war or no war. Nelson vetoed 
it, and by November rumors were cur- 
rent that Odlum would resign. They 
were premature; Odlum quit in January, 
1942 


By then, Nelson had tx 
head of the new War Produc: 
and small business launched 
fensive. By June, Congress 
law creating the Smaller \' 
Corp., heeled with $150,00: 09 


1 Nam 


nacted 


empowered to take prime con?) ict; f,, 
the Army and Navy and b: ak 4,. 


down for placement among sal 
cerns 


Army and Navy were require: to 


contracts to concerns certifi by ’ 


corporation. 


@ Put Together by Taft—Rea! fath, 


SWPC act was Sen. Robert A. 1, 


When the original draft ran into & 
yhatic objections from Nelson, 1, 
pulled the thing together wit! the }x 
of some practical suggestions from 4 
Giannini interests. In a sense, the ) 
represents a new philosophy of busin 
by setting aside a segment for pri 
ential treatment, excusable as the p; 


tection of weak units. 
First chairman of SWPC was Loy 


Holland, organizer of Kansas Cit 
Holland. | 
strong Chamber of Commerce in 
spent most of his time cultivating 
people—and , 


32-company pool—the Mid-Contiy 
Defense Industries, Inc. 


Army procurement 
nothing without their approbation | 


lowing a lambasting by a joint session 
the House and Senate small busine 


pak ont 4 


ON YOURHONOR ® S 


Pay i : 
both eh 


st 


HONESTY PAYS 


Unable to corral help for its lots: 
Tennessee, Texas, Florida, and Miss 
sippi, the Parkrite Auto Park, Inc. 
testing public honesty by letting p 
Parkers a 
asked to lock their cars, jot dow 
license numbers on furnished env 
opes, slip in a dime, and deposit the 
in a slot in locked offices (above). 9 
about seven out of ten persons do, th 


trons serve themselves. 


company reports. 
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sittees, e finally quit in February. 
aos Begin to Hum—It wasn’t long 
Gen. Johnson (Johnson & John- 
srgical dressings) had been brought 
00 af the War Dept. that SWPC took 
h e semb!ance of organized activity. 
on's approach was sound: to find 
here firms in distress were located, 
; were capable of doing some kind 
; wark, and then to put them on 
snced diet. To Johnson this meant 
alization and a teal field staff, 
thing that SWPC had never had. 
sional governing boards, more or 
.;tonomous, were set up with field 
jsistance to designate the firms to 
or the business, allocated to each 
» by Washington headquarters. 
regional board idea was regarded 
the LM hnson as a political ten-strike. If 
busineifilf& oressman or somebody else kicked 
" prctei@ce so-and-so didn’t get a contract, 
the proluld be told to go to see his re- 
b| board. 
» Lou HiRard Turns Balky—Johnson’s admin- 
Ci ion was marred, nevertheless, by 
Ontiicaii@nal friction in Washington and by 
‘land, @% low morale of regional boards. 
We present at a meeting of the 
i; in Washington last month say 
it was almost an insurrection. They 
ed that instead of the sound and 
cal form of decentralized organi- 
n which they had been promised, 
boards were being used merely as 
owdressing, that a system sup- 
dto be under regional management 
r has been, and that, without au- 
ty commensurate with their re- 
sibility, they would wash_ their 
s of the whole business 
ce then, the Michigan board 
fon XI) has resigned in a body. 
boards also claim that the alloca- 
of business among the 14 regions 
been unfair. 


rmination Goal 
Both Patterson and C.E.D. 


new plans to assure war 
actors prompt payment on 
= ikellation of jobs. 

ce procurement officers gave up 


kiea of working Gut a program for 
lots imation of government contracts 


| \ fiscigfout resort to Congress, they didn’t 
Inc. time taking their troubles to 
vay apitol. This week, Under Secre- 


B® War Robert P. Patterson pre- 
CTS JMR the House and Senate Military 
+ dows committees with proposals for a 


| enveill specifically authorizing procure- 
it theme 4gencies to negotiate settlements, 
») Ange tvance payments, and guarantee 
1 dh ans against settlements due con- 

ao, rs 
t Careful Course—Patterson’s sug- 
d i contains most of the basic points 

6, | 
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TALKING TAXES 


Secretary of Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau (left) and the Administration's 
new $10,560,000,000 tax plan are cer 
tain to come out second best in their 
current bout with the House Ways & 
Means Committee. Tennessee’s Jere 
Cooper (center) and Chairman Rob- 
ert Doughton (right) are two commit- 
tee Democrats who won't spare the 
blue pencil. Doughton feels that the 


tax is more than the traffic can bear 


and winces at the $484,000,000_ pro- 
posed tobacco excises that would hit 
his North Carolina constituents. He 
has the support of Republican com- 
mittee members, who see in the pro- 
posed postwar refunds and repeal of 
the Victory tax a fourth-term bid by 
President Roosevelt. Those two items 
would absolve 9,000,000 persons of all 
income tax liability and would sub- 
stantially benefit another 40,000,000. 


on which the various services reached 


' substantial agreement when they were 


trying to thresh out a uniform termina- 
tion clause for government contracts. It 
passes over controversial points, such as 
the question of dealing directly with 
subcontractors and the problem of de- 
vising a formula for determining scttle- 
ments when negotiation fails. 

This tactful choice of subject matter 
will enable the services to present a 
more or less united front against Comp- 
troller General Lindsay C, Warren, who 
recently challenged the authority of the 
procurement agencies to handle settle- 
ments or make payments on terminated 
contracts (BW—Oct.2’43,p7). 


@ General Authority—Enactment of leg- 


islation covering Patterson’s proposals 
wouldn't settle the termination problem 
completely. The services still would 
have to work out detailed policies. What 
they are asking*from Congress is a gen- 
eral grant of authority over termination, 
but one that would not tie them down 
too closely on details—which is what 
they thought they already had before 
their brush with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

At the same time Patterson appealed 
to Congress, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development came forward with 
its own privately sponsored plan. Pro- 
curement officers who have been beating 


their heads against the problem since 
the start of the war thought C.E.D. had 
picked a pretty ambitious subject for its 
first research report, but several of them 
like the looks of the plan it recommends. 
e Four Major Points—C.E..D.’s_ report 
plumps strongly for a termination pro- 
gram handled by the services rather 
than by the General Accounting Office, 
but it spells out the policy in greater 
detail than Patterson’s proposal. In gen- 
eral, it recommends legislation covering 
four main points: 

(1) Creation of a Contract Settlement 
Board, composed of representatives of the 
services, with a chairman appointed by the 
President. This board would lay down gen- 
eral policies and rules but would not itself 
handle actual séttlements. 

(2) Decentralization of administration, 
with authority to make settlemi¢nts delegated 
to the contracting agencies, subject to the 
rules laid down by the board. 

(3) Establishment of a procedure for 
resort to the courts in case the contractor 
wants to appeal the judgment of the pro 
curement agency. This probably would re 
quire the creation of new courts to handle 
termination cases. Otherwise appeals would 
involve too much time. 

(4) Mandatory loans to contractors and 
subcontractors to tide them over the interval 
when settlements are being negotiated. These 
loans would not replace the present system 
of government guaranteed loans against 
pending settlements but would supplement 
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AE CO EE CE 


PLANES FIRST 


\utomobiles always come out second 
best when planes demand their right 
of way on a road bordering Kellogg 
Field, Mich. Special traffic lights on 
Dickman Rd. flag down vehicles while 


heavily laden bombers or transports 
cross only a few fect off the ground in 
landings or takeoffs. Operated from 
the field’s control tower, the safety 
signals are similar to lights .used on a 
military road bisecting Washington's 
old National Airport. 


it by taking care of contractors who can’t 
get “V” loans from the commercial banks 
for one reason or another. 

@ Favorable Feeling — Fundamentally, 
the C.E.D. program and Patterson's 
proposal are not far apart. Both will 
find a good deal of support in Congress. 
At the moment, most congressmen 
think contractors should get a payment 
of some sort as soon as they file their 
claims. The big trouble, however, is te 
figure out a policy that will get the 
money out rapidly without opening the 
way to padded claims, 


Back to His Job 


Returning service men 
offer nore-employment problem 
yet, but Selective Service is 
guarding against a scramble. 


Three years ago, in the summer of 
1940, the big problem that confronted 
the United States was to mobilize, 
equip, and train an army and navy of 
some 11,000,000 men. Now govern- 
ment officials are beginning to wrestle 
with the converse of that problem—de- 
mobilization and re-employment of 
men the armed forces no longer need. 
@ No Academic Issue—The job of feed- 
ing discharged soldiers back into the 
civilian economy won't reach its 
size until we begin paring down 
net strength of the Army and Navy. 
things look, that won't be until 
end of the European war at the earliest, 
possibly not until the final victory over 
Japan is clinched. But in the mean- 
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time, demobilization is by no means an 
academic issue. Disability discharges 
from the Army and Navy are now run- 
ning about 7,000 a week. By the end 
of 1943, they probably will hit an an- 
nual rate of $00,000. For the year 1944, 
discharges will total around 1,000,000. 
An increasing proportion of the men 
who leave the Army with a Certificate 
of Disability Discharge are suffering 
from combat injuries, but the majority 
of the CDD’s never got a chance to 
see the enemy. Sickness, accidents, and 
physical or mental breakdown during 
training account for the most of the 
releases. About 20% are psychiatric 
cases, not unbalanced enough to re- 
quire hospitalization but too unstable 
to suit the Army. A good many CDD’s 
are healthier than the day they took 
the oath, even though they haven't 
toughened up as me as the doctors 
at the induction station thought they 
would. 
@ Selective Service’s Job—Under the 
draft law, the responsibility for getting 
honorably discharged soldiers back into 
civilian work lies with the Selective 
Service System. To handle the steady 
stream of CDD’s and to get its machin- 
ery ready for the big postwar demobili- 
zation, the Re-employment Division of 
Selective Service has set up an elaborate 
organization reaching down to the com- 
munity level (BW —Jun.26’43,p98). 
This week, it summarized its progress 
and plans in Re-employment Bulletin 
No. P which went out to local boards 
Most of the work of the re-employ- 
ment program will fall to volunteer com- 
mitteemen, attached to the local boards 
but not members of them. The com- 
mitteeman is supposed to act as the 


discharged soldier’s counse] 

He gives advice on the so! 
tunities and rights, keeps in ou 
the local office of the U. 5 | 
ment Service and with th Ve. 
Administration, puts pres 
ployers who are reluctant t 
returning soldier. 

@ Clearing House  Cominittes- 
backstop the committeemc, § 
Service is sponsoring a nety 

ing house committees, 
handle re-employment of \ 
community project Cle 
committees will be compo 
nizations like the Chamb 
merce, the A.F.L. and the 
Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary 
idea is that the committe 
community pressure on 
arrange for guidance and 
services. 

One of the most ticklis! 
Selective Service will have 
arises from the soldier’s legal r; 
his old job. Under the law, an 
orably discharged veteran, 
woman, inducted, enlisted, 0: 
missioned after May 1, 1940, is « 
to his or her former job without 
loss of pay ratings or seniority 
applies not only to the armed fo 
but also to the merchant maring 
e Two Strings—There are only : 
strings attached: 

(1) The discharged soldier m 
phys sically capable of doing the ; 

) The employer must be in a; 
tion that does not make re-emplov: 
entirely impractical. At first gla 
this guarantee seems to leave plent 
loopholes, but in practice it is iron 
as far as it goes. fn fact, Selective 
vice officials say that the more ¢ 
study it the more they regard it 2 
classic example of airtight phrasing 

The question of when it is imp 
tical to re-employ a man hasn't 
settled yet, but the general tender 
to interpret it in favor of the s 
Selective Service has pretty well « 
lished the principle that hiring 
placement doesn’t relieve the em; 
of his responsibility to the man 
went into the Army. If the s 
comes back, he is entitled to the 
even if it means firing the subst! 
Recently an ex-private  returne: 
Cleveland and asked for his old jo! 
operator in a movie theater. Whe 
manager objected on the grounds! 
he would have to discharge the s 
tute operator, the Selective Servic 
employment committeeman inter 


and the ex-soldier took over the j job 


© Recurring Nightmare—It isn't » 


what happens when an employe" 


contracted his business instead | 

placing a drafted man—when, for 
stance, a butcher has reduced his 
from three clerks to two because 0! 
meat shortage. Even more complic? 
is the still hypothetical but very | 
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case of a manufacturer who closes 

a wer plant entirely when his 
vitions orders stop. One re-employ- 
|... fit officis! says that he has a recur- 
Voor nightmare in which the Ford Co. 
~ R.. down Willow Run at the end 
he war and all the men drafted 
, Willow Run go over to the River 
ye plant to demand jobs. 
aly men with service-connected in- 
»s are eligible for rehabilitation 
ning under the Veterans’ Adminis- 


battle wounds. 


tration program, but the definition of 
service-connected cases is broad, cover- 
ing sickness and accidents as well as 


@ USES to the Rescue—Wlien a man 
has no claim on a particular job, either 
because of an infirmity or because of 
the employer’s circumstances, Selective 
Service counts on the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to find a place for 
Attached to each office of the USES is 
a representative of the veterans’ em- 


ployment service. His job is to look 
out for ex-soldiers, see that they get 
preference wherever they have a right 
to it, give advice, and keep the re-cm- 
ployment committeemen posted on the 
employment outlook for veterans. 

So far, Selective Service has had no 
trouble finding jobs for returning sol- 
diers. With the labor market in_ its 
present shape, finding jobs for draft- 
exempt men is like giving away ten- 
dollar bills, as one official put it. A 


im. 


A " Emphasis on all-out food production is nearing an end. 
\s. i the War Food Administration, in taking its agricultural 


“ zoals to state farm meetings, is talking a “high level of 
Ciplovgil neat production for 1944 and a somewhat lower level in 
formu 1945”—which would appear to mean that WFA and the 

_ BB Dept. of Agriculture are preparing for readjustments to 
probe wert the back-breaking surpluses that marked the years 
‘0 han after the last war. 
Tight First major cutback is in the 1944 Pig production pro- 
any Ml cram; less substantial but equally significant is the state- 
man {i ment that “the number of dairy calves and heifers is at 
OT cM an unusually high level, and anticipated dairy cow re- 
‘S cui quirements for 1945 can be met with fewer dairy calves 
thout 4M saved in 1944 and heavier slaughter of heifers.’ 
nty. | Thus the prospect is for heavier slaughter of feed- 
ved fo consuming livestock in 1944 at the expense of total herds. 
anne. 7% The chicken-turkey program also is being curtailed. It 
only looks like a larger over-all supply of meat next year— 
and smaller livestock feed requirements. Yet the cutback 
r must MM will be gradual, permitting enlarged 1944 milk and e 
he job J output. And most of the crop goals—notably wheat, 01 
in a pa seeds, and vegetables—have been pushed up for 1944. 
iployngii Here’s a summary: 
st gl iny 
plent fi For the Civilian 
is iron - p 
ective Computing total supplies of various scarce foods, the amounts 
nore saggy needed by the armed services, lend-lease, and foreign relief, and 

1 it; allowing the rest for civilians in this country, the War Food 
‘C4 Administration comes out with these figures on domestic alloca- 
TasinS MM tions for the year from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944: 
ety -—1943-44—~,_—Civilian Use~ 

; Over-all Civilian 1935-39 
ndena Supply Share 1942 Average 
wt. rere - 8,977 5,938 7,903 7,099 
yell cM Veal (mil. 1b.)....... 2... seeeeees 1,126 909 1,006 1,037 
ring 3 jy Lamb, mutton (mil. Ib.).......... , 834 540 919 868 

empl Pa Gall, Th)...-......2.seeeens 12,346 7,311 7,740 7,286 

Butter (mil. Ib.).........ss000. . 2,128 1,670 2,051 2,170 
Man WERE Eggs (mil. doz.)..........2eeee0 3,902 3,567 3,490 3,225 
he Potatoes (mil. Ib.).....-...-20000. 20,447 16,651 15,966 16,919 
) the MB Dry beans (thous. cwt.)..........: 22,200 11,300 10,742 11,552 
substi Dry peas (thous. ewt.)............ 4,150 1,624 er 

r Edible fats, oils (mil. Ib.)......... 6,053 3,957 4,345 4,071 
UUITICG FR Canned fruits (thous. cases, 24/2%’s) 61,136 32,609 31,323 50,808 
old j00MMME Canned vegetables (thous. cases, 

When oN eee 262,538 180,186 226,200 173,000 
unds # Dehydrated vegetables (mil. lb. dhy. 

‘ GE) eiendets eahates octet aoseee 244 8 eeee eee 
he SU'MEE Frozen vegetables (mil. Ib.)......-- 255 180 145 78 
yervice HR Dehydrated soups (mil. Ib. dhy. wt.) | 120 50 ies 
nterve 
‘he yf Meat Trends Change 
ott Sharply divergent trends a in the War Food Administra- 
ad. of fg {00S goals for livestock and livestock products. Desired produc- 
AG © BR tion of milk and eggs would be up for 1944, but total number 
y for BE ot feed-consuming animals should begin to decline either this 
1 nis 5 


“#® year or certainly in 1945. Thus cattle slaughter for 1944 is put 
ise 0! GM at 33,700,000 head of cattle and calves against 28,300,000 for 
1943 and 23,800,000 in 1939; total number of chickens to be 


“1945 TO MARK TURN IN FOOD PROGRAM 


raised would be lower in 1944; a substantial cut in hog raising 

is advocated. Suggested 1944 production: 
1944 
Goal 


1943 
Actual 
118,300 


1942 
Actual 


1937-41 
Average 
eee Get OS. cc cnescacce 122,000 119,240 107,900 
Eggs (million doz.)............. 4,546 4,018 3,252 
Chickens (million fowl)......... 5 795 656 
Turkeys (million fowl).......... 3 31 
Hogs (million head)............ 100 75 


Goals for Major Crops 


More wheat, more feed for livestock (but less of the feeds 
which provide relatively low per-acre yields), more oil seeds, 
and more tobacco are points of emphasis in 1944 crop goals: 
r——Pianted Acreages (000 omitted )-—_, 

1943 1943 1942 1937-41 
Actual Goal Actual Average 
54,159 52,500 52,533 69,311 
21,995 25,500 23,302 26,357 
96,818 100,000 91,011 91,975 
42,654 37,300 42,662 39,646 
17,893 18,000 19,488 14,290 
17,220 10,000 15,899 17,070 
2,875 3,600 3,837 3,700 
11,480 10,762 4,121 
6,289 4,691 2,307 
4,191 3,425 1,818 
GE Side eek ceinindaccdancen 1,538 1,505 1,118 
OS ree 3,444 2,793 2,913 
Potatoes, SWESt ...0cccccses 923 57 708 741 
IE fog ihc acceteceus 636 1,045 913 
Tobacco 1,417 1,379 1,613 
* No comparable figure. 


Increases for Vegetables 


Pleased and surprised with the success of the Victory garden 
rogram this year, the War Food Administration wants 22,- 
00,000 of them in 1944 against perhaps 20,000,000 this year. 

Yet the real job of producing vegetables falls on the truck 
farmers who produce for the commercial market and for proc- 
essing. Here’s how their acreage goals stack up: 

1944 1943 
Goal Actual 

1,684,000 1,524,000 
2,225,000 2,106,000 


1942 
Actual 
1,659,000 
1,968,000 


1937-41 
Average 
1,732,000 
1,427,000 


Commercial truck ....-... 
For processing .......... 
3,300,000 

875,000 


2,807,000 
741,000 


2,135,000 
501,000 


1,977,000 
280,000 


Combined acreage goals for commercial truck to be sold fresh 
and for vegetables to be processed are: 


BARRE, PEED. discs nccitctene 398,000 338,050 
Beans, lima 110,000 90,800 

PAR kek books eaee 210,000 178,340 
82,000 77,230 
625,000 602,350 
135,000 109,940 
608,000 549,330 
135,000 108,520 
865,800 835,800 
122,350 130,980 
132,740 132,740 
210,450 210,450 


285,060 

88,360 
184,820 

60,800 
536,610 
135,120 
505,300 
116,520 
813,680 
133,160 
156,490 
305,320 


235,267 

73,721 
175,383 

52,360 
407,590 
124,070 
419,410 

90,451 
623,147 
123,270 
153,090 
388,430 


eee eeeeeeeee 
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MILITARY MODELS 


Figuring out the average size of men 
in the Army Air Forces has a practical 
side—to design planes and equipment 
to allow minimum space for efficient 
operation. And so that tail gunners 
or pilots may have elbow room to 
work, General Plastics Corp., Chi- 
cago, is turning out plastic manikins 
modeled to average dimensions of 
men that fly. On the left of G. W. 
Borkland (above), company head, is a 
Type A manikin, 5 ft. 9 in. high, rep- 
resenting the average-sized Air Force 
man. The other, 6 ft. 14 in., repre- 
sents maximum-sized airmen, and a 


third (not shown) is 5 ft. 54 in. tall, 
average height of tail guuners. Made 
of cellulose acetate to precision speci- 
fications, the first three models took 
seven months to produce, and subse- 
quent sets two weeks each with 50 
sets the ultimate goal. Current mod- 
els are going to manufacturers for 
gaging cockpit clearances, turret 
space, and headroom, etc., and to 
Wright Field researchers engaged in 
practical anthropology to perfect 
equipment. After the war, Borkland 
expects orders for his models from 
automobile makers seeking ideal di- 
mensions for headroom, foot space, 
door heights, and other data. 


large majority of the discharged men 
need no help; only 20% or so have 
asked re-employment committeemen 
for help 

@ Want Their Old Jobs—At a rough 
guess, about 60% of the returning ser- 
vice men want their old jobs back. 
Usually their employer greets them as 
though they were his own children, and 
there is no question about re-employ- 
ment rights. 

This blissful situation won’t last. If 
there is any sort of a slump after the 
war, many employers won't be able to 
take back their old workers, no matter 
how much they want to. Workers who 
have held jobs during the war will re- 
sent it bitterly when soldiers come back 
and want to take over. Labor unions 
will object violently if seniority and em- 
ployment rights of their members are 
not respected 
@ How Many Jobs?—Community sen- 
timent will be strongly behind the sol- 
diers, however, and the men returning 
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from the armed forces will be numer- 
ous enough to swing political weight. 
If their interests clash with those of 
the civilian worker, the chances are that 
the ex-soldiers will come out on top. 
Even men who were hired to replace 
soldiers and were then drafted them- 
selves are likely to get preference over 
civilians, although they have no legal 
re-employment rights. 

While Selective Service foresees the 
danger of this clash, there isn’t much 
it can do. In the end, the answer to 
the re-employment problem will de- 
pend largely on two things: (1) How 
many jobs the postwar economy offers; 
(2) How closely demobilization of the 
armed forces is adjusted to reconversion 
of the economy to peacetime produc- 
tion. If there are enough jobs to go 
around after the war, and if demobili- 
zation is an orderly process instead of 
a piece of reckless dumping, ex-soldiers 
will move back into the civilian economy 
without much disturbance. 


Power Standoff 


Ickes’ Shasta contract wii 
Pacific Gas & Electric was 
victory for either; main issue; 
still to be settled. 


Approval by Interior Secretary Ha 
L. Ickes of the contract negotiated } 
the Bureau of Reclamation with 4 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fry 
cisco, for sale to the private utility, 
150,000 kw. of power to be venerate 
at the bureau’s Shasta Dam in nog 
central California concludes only oy 
episode in what promises to be a Jong 
drawn-out battle (BW —Jul.31'43,p39 
The issue between Ickes and P.G.aF 
is whether the government o1 the p 
vate utility shall distribute the enep 
from Shasta Dam, part of the Centy 
Valley water project. 
e Hard Bargain—Actually, the contr 
wasn’t a victory for either side. Whik 
Ickes was reluctant to make a deal wit 
P.G.&E., he managed to drive a hay 
bargain. Under its terms, Reclamatio 
delivers the power at its Shasta sub 
station to P.G.&E. From there, it wil 
be carried to Oroville (about halfw. 
to the industrial consumers around Say 
Francisco Bay) over a new 230,000, 
high line to be completed by the Reo 
lamation Bureau in_ six months 

The private utility will pay $75,00 
a year rent for use of the line and wil 
stand all maintenance costs. At On 
ville, power will be fed into existing 
P.G.&E. transmission lines to be car 
ried to the San Francisco area. The 
first power from Shasta’s two 75,000 
kw. generators will be available nex 
March. The contract calls for minimum 
payment by P.G.&E. of $2,775,000 
@ Ickes’ Loophole—Ever hopeful tha 
some California communities will buy 
local P.G.&E. facilities and set up mv- 
nicipally owned systems, Ickes inserted 
a clause providing that the government 
may withdraw power committed to the 
private company at any time for - 
_to other customers; public power age 
‘cies and cooperatives are on the pre 
ferred list. The agreement runs until 
the end of 1947, or until two years aft 
the war, whichever is later, but in no 
event beyond Dec. 31, 1949. Contrary 
to the general impression, the claus 
providing that P.G.&E. substitute 
Shasta power for oil-fired steam power 
won’t save much oil. The company’s 
steam plants use natural gas for fuel, 
although each plant maintains a supply 
of oil for use in case of a natural ¢ 
shortage. 
e@ Drought Insurance—The important 
incidental effect of the deal is that 
Shasta’s hydroelectric power is bol 
stered by P.G.&E. steam generating f 
cilities in dry periods. 
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ONE of these men will go to work for you for 
$2,000 a year. The other will take the same job 
at $2,010—ten dollars more. 

These men are pretty much alike. But there 
is one big difference between them. The honesty 
of the man who costs you $10 more a year is 
guaranteed. 

Which man would you hire? The question 
hardly needs asking. 

You can always get a man with guaranteed 
honesty for very little extra money. You do it 
through fidelity bonding. 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW MUCH DOES HONESTY COST? 


Harried management, in these days of man- 
power turnover, is looking to companies like The 
Maryland for dishonesty insurance. 


The Maryland assumes the responsibility for 
investigating the records of new employees— 
guarantees their honesty with respect to your 
money or your materials. And the employees 
who are fidelity bonded enjoy a mark of ap- 
proval of which they may well be proud. 


The Maryland issues fidelity bonds in many 
forms. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


> THE MARY LAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and tie home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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PAPERS made from 100%, 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead cf 
Orainary papers, add less 
than |%toaccounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 


samples of the following: 


Steel Pot Boils 


Texas wants its integrated 

mill at Daingerfield, not just a 

blast furnace; eastern interests 
oppose decentralization. 

Even as the Lone Star Steel Co. of 


Dallas was lighting the 78 coke ovens 
at its new $25,000,000 project at Dain- 


, gerfield, Tex., arguments against de- 


centralization of the steel industry were 
coming to a boil in the East. Steel men 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio and Illinois 
were arguing that it is uneconomic to 
locate steel plants far from consuming 
industries; at least some factions among 
mineralogists contend that Texas iron 
ores are too lean; and opponents in 


| Washington maintain that expansion in 
| the Southwest can’t be completed in 
| time to help much in winning the war, 


éven when the major effort is turned 
against Japan. 

e Congressmen Active—Texans profess 
to see little in these arguments. They 
point.out that Lone Star Steel filed an 
a in Washington for estab- 
lishment of a fully integrated steel plant 
at Daingerfield two months before Pearl 
Harbor. Finally, in the summer of 
1942, a limited approval—for blast fur- 
nace and coke ovens—came along. There 
has never been a go-ahead on ssteel- 
making facilities, and the potent Texas 
crowd in Congress is getting resentful. 


Sen. Tom Connally and § 
Rayburn, for example, hay 
ring things up in Washin 
Wright Patman, home to h« 
coke ovens at Daingerfield 
that his small business comn 
House and the Truman co 
the Senate would have a loc 
Patman promises that the s 
Daingerfeld will be built ° 
have to go to the President.’ 
© Self-Interest Charges—Thr 
wrangling runs the argume: 
eastern steel interests are b 
project, that the War 
Board’s facilities review con 
spiked the project even tho 
man Donald Nelson indicat 
proval. And the East is just 
to charge pork-barreling. 

Lone Star Steel Co. officia 
an air of confidence. Reason 
optimism haven’t been explai 
is pointed out by close obser 
Texas political scene that a; 
WPB may prove expedient. 
a good many dissident Der 
Texas. 
e “Facts of the Case”—John W., Cy 
penter, ‘peangan of Lone Star Stee 
pins his hopes on what he cal 
facts of the case. He cites the 1 
supplies of high-grade Lake Superior or 
on which the northern mills rely. ap 
declares that the building of the Dain 
gerfield blast furnace, by itself, will he 
to release valuable transportation facil 
ties. These transport savings, he argues 
would be multiplied by constructio: 
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LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


100° New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN'S FINE 
85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


75°% New Cotton Fibies 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50° New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


, L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 


Texans this week lighted coke ovens 
of their Lone Star Steel Co.’s blast 
furnaces at Daingerfield, then turned 
the heat on WPB and native sons at 
Washington to authorize construction 
of a $35,000,000 mill to make the 
project fully integrated. Sensitive to 
political storms, Rep. Wright Patman 


and Speaker of the House Sam Ray 
burn rushed home to blame northet 
interests for holding up Texas tw 
year-old application. Rayburn (above 
threatened, “If we can’t get it 4 
proved any other way, we'll gi ib ‘en 
by the throat and throw ‘em dow! 
like bulldogging a Texas steer 
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SAVING TIME 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Don’t waste time and money trying 
to be an expert on insurance. Equally 
important, don’t be casual about it. 
Let an organization of competent 
brokers, who know what can be 
done and how to do it, draw con- 
tracts that really protect you, and 
act for you in collecting your claims. 

The broker is not a salesman for 
any insurance company or compa- 
nies; he is your representative and 
your buyer. His service is continuous 
and he acts for you at all times. His 
compensation is not an extra fee 
from you, but a brokerage paid by 
the insurance companies. 


Perhaps you have not realized the 


importance of such service in con- 
nection with the insurance of your 
business property and operations. 
Insurance may look simple, but its 
problems are at least as complicated 
and technical as those in your own 
business. Wrong decisions can be 
just as costly in insurance as in any- 
thing else. 

Johnson & Higgins have been act- 
ing as insurance brokers for leading 
American business concerns for 
nearly 100 years. Their experience 
and organization are at your dis- 
posal, without additional cost. 

Write or phone one of our offices 
today for further information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1866 
Ray INSURANCE BROKERS 
thes Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Indushy 
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63 WALL STREET - NEw YORE 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - HAVANA - SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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| DIAMOND ABRASIVE 
| 


WHEELS 


Keep them cutting 
at their best! 


Made in all standard types 
through 6” in diameter in 
diamond concentrations and 


grit sizes suited to your indi 


vidual needs. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1112 Border Street, hecotae=s gp 
Manufacturers SE oo 

| DIAMOND ABRASIVE WHEELS 
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an integrated mill, but if the mill is not 
built, it may still be necessary to ship 
the blast furnace’s iron pigs to distant 
mills and then bring fabricated steel 
products back to the factories of the 
Southwest. 

Advocates of Texas steel have little 

patience with the argument that the 
state hasn’t the ores to justify further 
development. They recall U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey No. 902, published in 
1938, which gives eastern Texas re- 
serves of 139,119,000 long tons of 
brown iron ores with an additional 37,- 
389,000 tons available but probably too 
thin. No material that would yield 
washed ore containing less than an aver- 
age of 42% metallic iron was considered 
in these estimates. 
@ Another Survey—The work of Dr. 
George Anderson of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, hired by Lone Star 
Steel to survey the ore supply, also is 
cited. Anderson, who spent a year on 
the job, said test pits already had re- 
vealed 9,000,000 tons of 55% ore, and 
he held an additional 75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 tons were available. 


Tolls under Fire 


FCC studying income and 
cost figures of Press Wireless 
with a view to cutting rates of 
McCormick-sponsored service. 


Col. Robert McCormick’s Press W ire- 
less is on the spot because it is making 
too much money to please the Federal 
Communications Commission. Next 
week the enterprise fostered by the 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune will 
try to show to FCC’s satisfaction why 


the commission shouldn +? 
and why an interim re 
not be ordered pending 

the investigation. 

® Ready to Order Cut—| 

on the point of orderi: 

from 84¢ to 6¢ a word 
Wireless China circuit w] 
vinced by a new P.W. 
prepared to justify its a tl 
lower rate would be inad:quat, 
commission estimates P.\\ 
operating income to net cost 
1943 at 121.8% before taxes. |; 
not overlook the fact that the o 
ment contributed to th 


condition as P.W., in recent year 
carried government as well as » 
traffic. 

In operation only since 1929, yj 


the Chicago Tribune interested sey, 
other newspaper publishers in a cy 
designed exclusively for 
Press Wireless has shown 
healthy growth. Not needing the ¢ls 
rate plant required by a ; 


P iC Carn) 


Press Wireless did well on a modes 
vestment, even with expanded war t: 
fic which includes lengthy message; § 
the military, lend-lease, and the dip) 


matic corps. 
@ How It Has Grown—P.\\. net } 
cost of operated plant does not go my 
over half a million dollars. Relation 
between book cost and income has 
kept proportionate since 1935 when 
book cost amounted to $442,883 a 
operating income before taxes was $2 
818, a ratio of 5.8%. These fiw 
have grown to a rough but probab 
$575,000 book cost and income bef 
taxes of $650,000 in 1943 if FCC's eg 
mate of a 121.8% ratio was reached 
The Press Wireless circuit to Chun 
king, opened as a substitute for Shan 


hai in December, 1941, Me 


Ey 


1S operait 


WAR JOB FOR A VETERAN 


Last of the old Great Lakes whale- 
back grain boats, the 47-year-old 
“South Park” has taken a new hold 
on life by completing its first vovage 
as a lake tanker. Converted within 


table 
he h 
prob 


and | 


four months, and rechristened “S. $ 
Meteor,” the old craft is the fit 
member of a fleet owned by a subsi¢ 
ary of Allied Oil Co., Inc., ¢ levelan 
With space for 40,000 bbl. of oil, t 
Meteor can load and carry two difi¢ 
ent grades of cargo simultaii oush 
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‘ Medical care starts as soon as a soldier is wounded. 

Every soldier carries his own first aid kit, sulfadiazene 
tablets, and sulfa powder to dust on wounds. But before 
he has.a chance to use them, a hospital corpsman has 
probably reached him, administering a pain-killing drug 
and leaving a.message and a signal for the litter bearers. 


he fitt 
. subsid 


| Right up to the front lines, Taylor medical instru- 
ments are in constant use. Taylor fever thermometers 


levelan 


| oil, ; bor almost every illness or injury. Taylor blood pressure 
o difeinstruments for use in operations. Taylor barometers for 
oush basal metabolism tests. Bo if your store is out of Taylor 

‘ Instruments, we suggest you buy an extra War Bond instead! 
6, 
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Our boys are only 
2 days from home! 


1 One of the things your War Bonds do 
is fly a wounded soldier home in two days, 
if necessary, from almost any part of the 
world! Our care of the wounded is the most 
heartening war story so far. At Pearl Har- 
bor, a hospital ship saved all but 7 of 4039 
wounded men. No wonder Taylor is proud 
and happy about its part in this record! 


3 The soldier is then carried to a battalion aid station, 
a miniature hospital on wheels, where he receives treat- 
ment that keeps him comfortable until he is moved to a 
collection station still farther back. Next he goes to a field 
hospital, and from there he may be flown by ambulance 
plane to a base hospital or to a general hospital at home! 


5 Our Army-Navy “E” was awarded for production of 
instruments for almost every branch of the armed forces. 
In addition we supply industry with the Taylor controls 
needed to make gasoline, synthetic rubber, and other vital 
materials. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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You’re looking up the “dangle 
angle” of a Nylon Glider Towrope! 


Such a rope... slender, only 11/16" in 


diameter . .. recently towed a loaded cargo 
glider 3500 miles across the Atlantic. 
Think of it! A tremendous step was taken 
into the future that day ...a future to which 
Plymouth’s knowledge and facilities for rope 


making will greatly contribute. 


Right now, our prime job is to build up the stock- 
piles for our fighting men . . . of both Nylon and natural 


fiber ropes. Every foot is needed! To do this, rope users 
of all industries must conserve, splice, re-use and save rope, 
wherever possible. Even though you may never handle a piece 

of rope, you can help spread the importance of conservation. 
Write to us for your copy of the War Advertising Council’s book- 

let, “The Rope You Save Fights for You.” Plymouth Cordage 
Company, North Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE : 
SSS 
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| jointly with the Chines Minis, 
Communications. The a 
is divided equally betwee that ,. 
and P.W. Formerly a P.\, 4° Ma! 
in Manila served as a + tel 

messages to and from © in) a»; 
United States, and the sa: © tol} . ow-| 
prevailed. The Chinese -ot >, , 
subsidiary got 34¢, and | \v, 4), Iampem 
maining 3¢. 7 
@ Direct Circuit Set Up—As,. @ sau 
Japanese moved into the ’ 


direct circuit was effected. but +; jumect | 
quires longer operating periods to es 

lish proper contacts, and create; 
sumption of power. P.\\ sth: poll 
additional expense in part | stific 
tinuation of the present ratc. The} 

states, however, that the Chinese \gges a" 
istry of Communications, which y» ay | 
lose just as much by a cut, has ,aqmmpulan 
for a through rate of 6¢ a word, 7 
would give each side 3¢. (Other pygmeee * 
rates are: New York to England 3¢ , 


to Russia 4¢.) igran' 

P.W.’s West Coast station had 
thority to traffic with Chile, Ing are 
Burma, Dutch East Indies, Singapy 
and Australia; it was constructed in 
manner adequate to serve many poi ed I 
in the Orient and Pacific. With 
outbreak of war between the Unime4t 
States and the Axis, P.W. lost its 
cuits to Batavia, Singapore, Tokyo, ag’ | 
Manila. Traffic from Los Angele 
Honolulu, Santiago, Bombay, Range 
and Australia is apparently negligib }.) ps 
This throws the bulk of traffic to ¢ 
circuit between Chungking and { 
United States, with occasional 
munication to and from Khabarovsk 
the Soviet (when atmospherics blot o 
the New York-Moscow circuit). Maj 
peacetime operations were with Tok 
and Manila, but the volume of mess 
trafic with China now is consideral 
larger than with these points before th 
war. 
@ General Probe Urged—Press Wireld 
argues that since this is the first tin 
a general investigation has been unde 
taken into the entire rate structure of 
communications carrier by radio, 
FCC should inquire into the rates of 
American carriers in international t 
‘fic, whether they are cable or radi 
Further, says P.W., any suggestion ¢ 
a rate cut should be considered in re 
tion to the (higher) rates of the ot 
(but not necessarily competing) 1d 
carriers. The company also says th 
there may be several unprofitable yea 
after the war. 

The commission’s attorneys will co 
tend that Press Wireless gets abo 
90% of all press traffic, that compans® 
with other carriers consequently do 
not count. As for the postwar year 
FCC lawyers will point out that tiling | 
filing of new tariffs is a common 0cct 
rence, so if lower rates are unkind | 
peacetime there is little doubt thi 
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P.W. will seek to file higher ones. 
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Manufacturers find it hard 
ep up with the demand for 
pw-point-value meat; some 
nendents forced to close. 


- sausage makers like to think that 
cans are cating a lot more of their 
ct because Of its taste appeal. 
one commentators incline to the 
shat less optimistic belief that low 
point values and money econo- 
inherent in the product are re- 
ble. Also, the sales effort that 
ns are expending on this profitable 
imav be a factor. 

wilarity 9Widening—Regarded by 
rier generation as foreign food, 
ve still has its greatest per capita 
imption in neighborhoods where 
rants have implanted the taste 
i But even rock-ribbed Anglo- 
areas are in recent years eating a 
deal of sausage. 

ual populations eat bologna, 
ed ham, loaf goods; frankfurters, 
pork sausage. Bry sausage, such as 
slat and salami, has made relatively 
progress in strictly native circles. 
ain types of sausage which have 
» developed locally, as, for example, 
pon (Pa.) bologna and Trenton 
J.) pork roll, have big sales in small 
Kets. 

eduction Up 74%—Whatever the 
be, sausage Consumption is climbing 
Total increase of U. S. meat pro- 
ion since 1940 is 24%, but increase 
pusage output is running three times 
rate, Consider, for example, the an- 
| increases shown in the four-year 
uction record of the four principal 
ses of federally inspected sausage as 
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s abou™mGS ON TIRES 
npariso 


tly doqmpW getting a few synthetic tires, 
it yeagill S. motorists are finding that some- 
hat L mg has been added to the maker's 
ind i ¢, serial number, and size on the 
bt thagme"all. Against the bead, there’s a 


2S, insert denoting the tire’s man- 
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expressed in millions of pounds by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry: 

1940 1941 1942* 1943 
Fresh finished .... 137 148 200 361 
Smoked & cooked.. 599 642 811 954 


SS Sree 121 142 182 244 
_ Sere 121 124 119 = 144 
SA 978 1056 1312 1703 


* Estimated. 

@ Made from Trimmings—Basic mate- 
rial for sausage making is the edible 
trimmings which accrue in the course of 
preparing meats forsale through dis- 
tributive channels. Packers traditionally 
use in their own sausage departments 
that portion of their trimmings te- 
quired by their retail sausage trade. Any 
surplus trimmings above their own 
needs are sold to sausage manufacturers 
who do no slaughtering and in general 
confine their sales to the local market; 
some of the independents are close to 
the top in volume and prestige in their 
home cities. Legend in the industry is 
that 40% of domestic sausage was 
made outside federal inspection before 
the war, 30% now. 

Consumers’ present insatiable de- 
mand for sausage has thrown the equa- 
tion out of balance. The slaughtering 

acker can sell so much sausage that 
his own plant is likely to use every 
ound of bis trimmings. Demand also 
orces the slaughterer to yen up for 
Sausage meat a substantial tonnage of 
ham butts, shoulders, loins, and other 
cuts which normally he would sell in 
the piece. 

@ Small Choice—This situation creates, 
in turn, a dilemma for the nonslaughter- 
ing sausage maker. Cut off from the 
accustomed source of inexpensive raw 
material on which his business depends, 
he can either buy costly meat to grind or 
close his plant. Many have abandoned 
their civilian sausage business and are 
now 100% on war food production. A 


made rubber content. Code marks S6 
(left) and S3 (right) mark the tires 
100% and 70% Buna S, respectively. 
Thus vulcanizers and reclaimers can 
identify synthetics and motorists know 
how to treat their new “shoes” which 
will not take summer's high running 
temperatures or cold patch repairs. 


IN THE DAYS that follow 
the war, Compressed Air will be 
used more than ever before as a 
labor- and time-saver in industry. 
Wayne's Auxiliary Unit Plan makes 
air |— 3 more flexible and less 
costly. It will be helpful in your 
Post-war production planning. 
Write for details. Wayne Com- 
pressors are still available under 
Government regulations. They're 
backed by Nation-wide Service. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


} 
; 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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YOUR advertising message 
gets better reception because 
of The Journal's new easier- 
to-read makeup, and you get 
more readers where you want 
them—in Portland’s Trading 
Zone. Here industrial payrolls 
alone tcp 48 million dollars 
a month. 


Here is a market of 717,588 
people—33% more than in all 
the rest of Oregon. And in 
this rich populous area The 
Journal delivers 80% of its 
daily circulation and reaches 
22% more families (21,993) 
than any other newspaper. 


Portland's favorite newspaper 
keeps pace with the growing 
Portland market. The Journal’s 
total net paid daily circula- 
tion for the six months end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1943 was 151,888 
—the three months average 
was over 156,000—the largest 
circulation in its history! 
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@ Dad reads Clapper and Pegler, sis and mom 
like Dorothy Dix, the boy friend never misses 
Winchell and kid brother goes for Pop Eye, 
Dan Dunn, Orphan Annie —in fact all twenty 
of The Journal’s famous funnies! 

In New York this family would have to buy 
5 daily papers (in Chicago 4) to read the 
famous columnists and comics published in 
Portland in The Journal alone. 

That’s one reason why The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, the preferred news- 
paper in the Portland area. 

Here’s another: At mid-afternoon press- 
time in Portland, it’s after six in New York 
and midnight or later in much of the rest 
of the world. The Journal makes the most of 
this natural time advantage enjoyed only by 
afternoon newspaper on the Pacific Coast. It 
publishes world news as well as local news 
the same day it happens . . . publishes BOTH 
news and features in popular balance! 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portiland’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD .. . New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


few simply turned the nf 
door and quit for the 
materials are a little ea 

few months back, henc 

anguish is less acute. 

Lean cuts in use to end t 

prove sausage quality fo: “he con. 
Exerting a strong tug 
direction, however, is t! 
to get more sausage o f Jes 
which he can do by sing q, 
binder to absorb water = id thy 
weight the easy way. 
@ Binders Used—Most to}»-quality 
uct uses a little binder. | ederg] 
tions restrict the proportions, byt 
federally inspected packers are |e 
hibited. Favorite binder of the olg 
German sausage makers who foy 
the U. S. industry was potato sf 
Dried skim milk took over a larg 
tion of the quality market befor 
war, but now is practically uno} 
able. 

Most recent entrant in the mar 

durum wheat flour, a byproduct of 
fines produced in making semoling 
the macaroni industry. One of the 
Gozen majors suppliers is selling 
the rate of 9,000,000 Ib. a vear. 
@ Soy Flour Banned—A binder y 
most packers believe would improv 
sausage instead of diluting it js 
flour. Bureau of Animal Industn 
forbid its use in federally inspg 
sausage, because its protein is so m 
like animal protein that it is almost 
possible to detect in the chemical laj 
tory. 


INTERCHANGE OPTIONAL 


In deciding against Seatrain | 
Inc., last week, the U. S. District © 
at Newark, N. J., marked another r 
in the ocean-going car carrier's ten 
fight with certain railroads. The « 
ruled that the Interstate Comn 
Commission lacked authority over 
train operations beyond U. S. temt 
waters and supported the contentio 
15 railroads that Seatrain’s pav 
for the use of their cars are so low: 
be confiscatory. 

Seatrain boats carry as high a 
freight cars each between New Ol 
and New York via Havana. After 
eral reverses, Seatrain obtained | 
the ICC an order requiring railroa 
interchange cars and post through 
for its terminals (BW—Feb.23"354 

The court now says that the ICG 
no power to compel the roads to i 
change cars with Seatrain for vo 
beyond territorial waters. Since 
ships are forced to overstep these ! 


| on their voyages, the court holds 


only Congress can give Seatrain ! 
Missouri Pacific and Texas & P 
hold large blocks of Seatrain § 
Eastern ‘railways have complained 
the hookup gives the two westem! 
a direct route into New York. 
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PALO TENT 


“S Day shift, swing shift 
A. . rolled into one—often 16 
qT, hours of work on work- 
[eco vcncurse days, and always some on 
y Sundays—battling insect 
ye“ nests, floods, drought, 
UM pg frosts—once more the 
r ty = “embattled farmer” 
Mies... stands firm, knowing that 
bis shoulders rests the burden of feeding our 
es, our allies and us, here at home. 


imr: 


O this farmer, 1943 has been a 
year filled with abnormal para- 
xes and perplexities. He has been 
ked to raise more with less—more 
ps with less help and fewer new 
iplements. It has been a tough bat- 
and he is winning it—with the 
p of machines. 

for machines have made it possible 
him to stretch every moment of 
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plowing, seeding, cultivating, har- 
vesting. They have fortified his inner 
strength and spirit—have replaced 
many of the men who have been called 
from the food front to take up arms 
on the fighting front. 


On these farm machines you will 
find Baldwin roller chain belts trans- 
mitting power and timing the many 
intricate Operations so necessary to 
planting and gathering the crop. 


Roller chain belts made by Baldwin- 
Duckworth are, however, but a part 
of a long line of Chain Belt Company 
products assigned to vital tasks in 
the present emergency. Included are 
many other types of chain belts hav- 
ing thousands of uses in industry; 
construction machinery for mixing, 


Again the embattled farmer stands 


moving and placing concrete and for 
moving water; conveyors for practi- 
cally every type of material handling, 
and many specialized engineering 
products, 


* 


Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain 
Belt Division, Springfield 2 and 
Worcester 3, Mass.; Rex Construc- 
tion Machinery Division, Rex Chain 
Belt Transmission Division, Rex 
Conveying and Engineering Products 
Division, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 
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900 Million Points 


Cincinnati firm has OPA 
order forthat many ration tokens 
to be put in circulation by next 
January or February. 


A hard, vulcanized fiber in three lay- 
ers will be used for the manufacture of 
900,000,000 ration tokens by a Cin- 
cinnati firm, to which the $1,000,000 
contract (estimated) has been awarded 
by OPA. The tokens—in two styles: 
red for meats, fats, fish, cheeses, etc., 
and blue for processed foods (BW-—Sep. 
25’43,p47)—will be placed in circulation 
late in January or early in February. 

The Osborne Register Co., owned by 


Dayton Acme Co. (also of Cincinnati), 
is to be the manufacturer. A compara- 
tively small plant located in Cincinnati's 
West End, Osborne is familiar with 
token manufacture. During the past 
six years, it has turned out a billion sales 
tax tokens for about ten states. These 
were metal, however. 

Osborne’s present staff of 100 employ- 
ees will be increased to about 250 for 
the token contract, which must be filled 
within 90 days after operations start. A 
battery of presses, capable of stamping 
out five tokens at a time, is ready. Last- 
minute changes in dies have been ap- 
proved. 

@ Specifications Rigid—There were few 
options in the specifications, The tokens 
had to be uniform in color, nonfading, 
iridescent in appearance, chemically in- 
ert, nontoxic, nonpoisonous, unbreak- 


able, unbending, incom <)} 
sistant to water and pc 

The middle layer of : ; 
token is to be yellow. [he ¢ 


been contracted for wit) Nation, 
canized. Fiber, Spalding | ber, an 
tinental Diamond, and \ comeis 

me in 


about three feet in dia: ter Th 
bon, as the unreeled fib Z 
in the trade, will be 4 
0.050 in. thick. 

e Guard against Theft—| Jahon. 
cautions will be-taken to preven 
of the tokens because OPA’; y 
token system would be huainstrunp 
new designs were made. | ach ma 
will have a calculator, but the reek 
will be weighed before being fe 
the stampers. Then the | kens ang 
scrap will be weighed before the ty 


themselves are sealed in boxes, 
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One typical headline on a news 
story which broke last week in metro- 
politan papers all over the country 
read, “Navy Shuffles Typewriter 
Keys, Turns Out 180 Words a Min- 
ute;” another read, “Naval Officer 
Develops Speedy Typewriter Key- 
board.” According to one version of 
the yarn put on the wires by the 
Associated Press, “A Navy Depart- 
ment typist looked nonchalant and a 
little bored today as she zipped along 
at 180 words a minute. The world’s 
speed record is 149.” 

Practically all accounts went on to 
say substantially that the typist was 
using one of the Navy’s “new” type- 
writers with keyboard designed by 
Lieutenant Commander August Dvo- 
rak, formerly of the University of 
Washington and now the depart- 
ment’s top expert on time and mo- 
tion study, that the new arrangement 
(top) divides labor 44% for the left 
hand and 56% for the right, as com- 
pared with the standard keyboard 
(bottom) which makes the left hand 
do about 57% of the work while the 
usually more competent right loafs 
along with a bare 43%. 

This week, when countless news- 
paper readers with unbelievably tena- 
cious memories were quick to point 
out that the Dvorak keyboard was 
developed and described back in 
1933, the Navy press division quickly 
disclaimed any responsibility for re- 
lease of the information and referred 
inquirers to the lieutenant comman- 
der. The facts the Navy would release 
were these: that only 15 girls were 
trained in the revised letter arrange- 
ment, that 32 typewriters equipped 
therewith have been put in storage 
because typists shied at learning 


That Dvorak Keyboard 
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something they cannot use on stand- 
ard machines after the war. 

Speed was not 180 words a min- 
ute, but 108. (The misleading 180 
was once achieved by a Miss Lenore 
Fenton who at one time and another 
held eleven international typing rec- 
ords.) The Navy does not back wa- 
ter on the fact that a speed of 108 
words a minute is 35% faster than 
any achieved on standard keyboards 
by its typists. Most civilian office 
managers are delighted to get 50 
words a minute. 

Typewriter manufacturers are 
making a fairly standardized reply to 
all inquiries about the Dvorak devel- 
opment. They have in the past ten 
years built a few thousand machines 
incorporating it, will be glad to build 
more of them as soon as manufactur- 


" standard keyboards in daily use, that 


ing prohibitions are lifted and 
they get orders in sufficient quant 
ties at any one time. They point out 
that there are more than 5,000,000 


Dvorak is only one of many inventor 
of “scientific keyboards” who have 
been consistently stymied by the 
gargantuan job of rebuilding them 
and retraining their operato of cx 
That the standard keyboard 1s | 
it is stems from the fact that the 
three inventors of the typewnter 
Sholes, Glidden, and Soule—had 
their inventive limits, never got ove! 
their surprise that anyone wou 
want to use more than two fnge! 
They simply patterned it rough' 
after the distribution of letters 
printer’s case for hand-set type, an¢ 
the pattern stuck. 
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Surt and unyielding, it reached 

neatly to his ears . . . encased his neck 
quanti ike a whalebone corset. Uncomfort- 
) ‘BB dle? OF course. But that celluloid 
‘ Bfollar was the great-grandfather of 
: pasties that will make life more pleas- 
» havel_mant for you in time to come. 


corroding g plumbing. In fact, everything 
from Lemahola appliances to cobweb- 


sheer hosiery! 


For such man-made miracles, thank 
Cousin Ely’s collar . . . and the chem- 
icals, caustic soda and chlorine, which 
are vital to the manufacture of many 
_ Fabrics that are water-proof . . . and of these versatile plastics. 
; ic icht-proof, for instance, with a clarity 
e of & color impossible till now. Elastic 

, yh, ometallic fly screens, too . . . metal- 
waving packages .. and flexible non- 


As a major producer of caustic soda 
and chlorine, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation has contributed towards 
the progress of plastics and the many 


c, nd MWANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate 


s Cousin Ely’s collar really started something! 


other war-important materials depen- 
dent upon these chemicals. In such 
ways, Wyandotte . . . side by side with 
other industries . . . is working to help 
create a better, brighter wedld. 


AACA A 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 
solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 
war and post-war needs. 


i UNECE MRTUEEUH mum tg . 


andotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice * Specialized 


Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions * Wyandotte Cleanser for Home Use 
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A STARTLING 
NEW CHART 


~~) OF 
S 


To be among the first to see a startling 
new chart of industry —visit the 19th Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, Dec. 6-11. 


As a summary of current events and 
a preview of the future, this Exposition 
deserves the attention of every industrial 
executive in America. 


Marvels in the production of new sub- 
stances by chemical methods only half 
disclosed so far, with their counterpart 
in special processing equipment are still 
necessarily in part a war secret. Many 
details that may be revealed however, in- 
cluding not a few bearing on post-war 
plans, will form a leading interest at this 
year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries. 


Important decisions regarding the post- 
war activities of manufacturers may be 
made asa result of this Exposition. Visit 
this year’s Chemical Exposition — and 
bring your associates. 


19 ‘ j, EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Step-Up Vital War Production! 


eggs tte Mi 


cae 


PHOTOCOPYING | 


War plants use Rectigraph to make exact, 
error-proof copies of pene, payrolls, blue- 


prints, specifications, flow charts, contracts, 
etc. Accurate, speedy and efficient, Rectigraph 
photocopying machines release manpower, 
save time and money, help to control, co- 
ordinate and expedite production. Recti- 
graph is self-contained, easy to install and 
operate. Investigate now as an immediate 
and post-war investment. 


THE HALOID CO., 838 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HALOID 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN. PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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tokens plus the scrap will have to weigh 
the same as the reels before certification 
is sata by government inspectors. 

e Through Federal Reserve—Osborne 
will ship the tokens in quantities speci- 
fied by the government to each of the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts. The 
Federal Reserve headquarters in each 
district will filter them into member 
banks which in turn will circulate them 
to retailers. 

Government guards in the plant will 
search each employee at the start and 
close of the shifts, and the whole plant 
will assume an atmosphere similar to 
that surrounding a government mint. 


Laundry Remedy 


OPA expected soon to 
decide how sick a laundry must 
be before it can get relief in 
the shape of price increases. 


A mystery which has baffled the laun- 

dry industry ever since the advent of 
OPA ceiling prices is about to be re- 
vealed, Bowing to an ever-increasing 
demand for an explanation of how sick 
a laundry must be, and for how long, 
before it can hope for relief in the form 
of price increases, OPA has finally 
agreed to place all its cards on the table 
within the next few weeks. 
@ New Formulas?—Insiders have a 
hunch that OPA’s cards will come from 
a reshuffled deck; that recently OPA 
has worked out new formulas for de- 
termining what constitutes hardship in 
laundry operations, and the degree of 
relief allowable in price increases. 


Laundry owners clos 
ington scene expect O] 
a policy in which ever 
caught in the labor-price 
will be considered as a s: 
more flat increases for al] 
community) and the a: 
increase in percentage to 
by the plant’s prewar re 
Such a plan theoretical]; 
a well-managed laundry 
profit history to increa 
ciently to maintain its 
within limits, while a cx 
managed plant would n 
but in any event would ; 
lief to continue operating 
© Speedup Likely—Good 
new policy of handling | 
together with the recent 
formula announced by 
War Labor Board, will x 
the over-all picture for 
Specific provisions of the » 
will permit probably 95% o 
and — adjustments to be handled 
regional boards, with preclearance f 
the Office of Economic Stabilizas; 
heretofore considered a_ bottleneck 
processing laundry wage-price cases. 
Under the new xc policies 
NWLB and OPA and with accompa 
ing preclearance of OES, it is conce 
able that the majority of hardship caq 
will be processed within a period 
three or four weeks, whereas many 
cent cases have dragged along thi 
months. 
e High Pay No Lure—As in most 
ice industries, manpower continues 
be the paramount problem for lau 
dries. Reports from the Northwest i 
dicate that the record high rate of 7 
an hour has failed to lure former et 


“GOAT” RIDES GOOSENECK 


After playing its first public appear- 
ance in the United States, an Army 
export-model switch engine passes 
within shouting distance of the na- 
tional capitol. Stout turnbuckles and 


oa 


cables keep the 40-ton “yard goat’ 
tether aboard the heavy goosencd 
trailer. Its debut was part of Washin 
ton’s “Back the Attack” show (BW 
Sep.18’43,p105), but its real work ! 
be foreign service for which it 1s htt 
with front bumpers. 
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No wonder they call it Thee Chick 


Amphibious action is playing an ever increasing 
part in World War II. And the 2!4-ton Amphibian 
truck, now in volume production at GMC Truck 
& Coach Division factories, is giving American 
Armies an ever increasing advantage over the Axis. 
In the water, it has all the qualities of a large land- 
ing boat, plus the ability to keep going when it 
reaches shoals and shore line. On land, it provides 
performance comparable to a GMC “‘six by six” 
army truck, plus the ability to swim lakes and 


streams. Carrying cargoes from ocean freighter to 


INVEST IN VICTORY ... 


inland supply depot .. . establishing beach heads 


and bridge heads . . . unloading ships.where no 
harbor facilities are available . . . aiding in recon- 
naissance work where no roads or bridges exist ... 
carrying or pulling cannon and howitzers . . . trans- 
porting scores of troops or tons of equipment... 
are all in a day’s work for this sturdy, seagoing 
truck. No wonder the GMC workers who are 
helping to build it, and the soldiers who are using 
it, both call it the “ 


most vital and versatile military vehicles! 


Duck.” It’s one of America’s 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of GMC Trucks and GMC Coaches. . . 
* 
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Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 


* 


MOTORS - HOISTS - 


Why Are These 4 Soldiers 
Like 4 New Motors? 


The soldiers are different types, yet the same protective covering 
fits them all. Any one of them can put on any other’s helmet. 


* Revolutionary new Uni-Shell inotors, too, are of four different 
types, yet the same protective shell fits all of them. All types in 
the complete R & M Uni-Shell line, in any one frame size, are 
interchangeable and similar in appearance. 


*% Such remarkable interchangeability makes units amazingly 
flexible and easily adaptable to a wide range of applications. 
Equally important are the new Uni-Shell insulation techniques 
and advanced bearing design. These and other features work 
together to put the Uni-Shell line of motors in a class by itself. 


* It would require a long row of figures to record all the man- 
hours and all the dollars that have been saved directly by Robbins 
& Myers many services to war-production. The greatest achieve- 
ments have been in the solving of extremely difficult problems 
involving the pumping of hard-to-pump liquids, the handling of 
materials, conversion of machines to direct drive, ventilating, 
and special motor jobs. Write for full information about R « M 
Uni-Shell Integral Horsepower Motors—or any other R & M 
equipment. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1 


CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS 
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ployees back to laundries 
geles laundry owner Sp 
classified help-wanted ads 
with the net result of twe 
two of whom were hired 
While rationing of lau: 
generally frowned upon b 
tors, several plants which 
mented with the idea Tep 
efhciency in production. 
employed by several laun: 


by McIntosh Associates, | thendd 
out Pennsylvania and F] “a ‘ 
nished with a fixed num! £ rig 
stamps each day which mu: be affxg 
to every bundle list. 
The plan has tended to ulate { 
daily volume, allowing the 1 :nageme 
to institute definite operati sched , 
which in turn have stepped up prody 
tion to a point where ne ustomd % 
are solicited. Elsewhere old custom, 4 


are given registered numbers hj 
come in handy when a new route ; 
has to be convinced that he is dealin 
with a “regular” and not a wartiy 
transient. 

© Supplies Tighter—Except for 
most laundry supplies have become 
creasingly tight during the past 60 da 
WPB has recognized this condition an 
has allocated enough textiles, markin 
and safety pins, and wire garment han 


hal} a 


ers to ease the situation eventually. 


A War Lesson 


Heavier loading of freigh 
cars teaches railroads size o 
economies that can be effected 
ICC summarizes results. 


Loading more merchandise into box 
cars (compulsory under federal wa 
edicts) has proved a profitable busines 
and the railroads would like to carry th 
policy over on a voluntary basis afte 
the peace. Whether plans progress be 
yond the present conversational stag 
depends on whether carrier executwe 
can see postwar freight density and com 
petitive conditions to permit such 
program. 

e The Wartime Rules—Heavy loadit 
now is dictated by the Office of Defens¢ 
Transportation’s general orders No 
and No. 18, issued to insure maximu! 
utilization of rolling stock. No. | 
quires that less-than-carload lots of mer 
chandise must add up to at least te 
tons to the car; No. 18 says that ship} ton 
pers of carload lots must fill boxcars 4 Out 
least to the capacity stenciled on "@i@han- 
side of the car. - lier 

There has been an increase in 'S@Muilro: 
and damage claims—largely due to | basis 
wartime packaging and shortage Of Coin 
perienced . freight handlers—bu aS ¢ 
over-all results have been pretty S20%MEise 
factory, as shown by an Interstate Comtiitons 
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war. Forest rangers reported recently 
that gales had blown in windows, 
tipped off the roof, dumped in six 
feet of snow. Workmen, who built 
the structure entirely by hand, piled 
up 11-ft. thick walls to anchor the 
structure, instead of using cables such 
as hold down the University of Den- 
ver’s cosmic ray research laboratory 
(background). 


‘te no WELL VIEW—POSTWAR 
‘) in 
“artinf® est House, windswept tourist shel- 
‘or cond atop Colorado's 14,259-ft-high 
come att. Evans, is off civilian itineraries for 
60 dame duration. The Army has taken 
ition angler the area for maneuvers, and the 
Rg ouse, the $50,000 business venture 
ae fa group of Denverites, is a wreck 
ith repairs impossible until after the 
erce Commission cost study covering 
freig fp) the country’s railroads. 
; What the Figures Show—How the 
1Z€ OBverage out-of-pocket cost of handling 
fected ‘ully loaded car in the terminal and 
r. the line varies with the weight of the 
ad is shown by the following tabula- 
pon: 
nto boy -—Cents per 100 Ib. 
susinesme Carload Terminal __ per Mile 
iTV th D LORS wc ccecccece 15.210 .081860 
sis afte TOMS. es cece eee 7.605 044180 
rress he CONS «een eewees 3.803 .025340 
’l eae 2.535 019061 
sa oS Set PEO 1.521 014036 


Similarly, wide changes in out-of- 
bocket costs were discovered by the 
CC at various load weights for less- 
han-carload lot freight: 

7—Cents per 100 Ib. 


Weight Line-Haul 
LCL. Load Terminal _ per Mile 
BME. waseciedins 60.400 44233 
on SET ee 36.775 .22859 
PUM. snneswaves 22.595 10033 
PME. .cceesdans 17.875 05759 
he OE ee 16.295 04333 


Outlook for L.C.L.—So far as less- 
han-carload freight is concerned, many 
flicials are of the opinion that the 
ilroads will never go back to the old 
sis of loading merchandise. They 
point out that before the war five tons 
4 considered a fair load of merchan- 
ise freight. Now loads of 10 to 15 
ons are the rule. 
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CREATING THEIR MARKET 


A couple of years ago, Standard Oil 
Co. of California (gasoline), Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. (tires), and General 
Motors Corp. (buses) jointly formed 
Pacific City Lines to buy and operate 
transportation systems in western com- 
munities. The idea was to acquire down- 
at-heel streetcar properties in the smaller 
cities, scrap them, and replace them 
with bus lines, or to install buses in cities 
which had_no transportation system, 
thereby increasing the demand for the 
three companies’ products in the West. 

Last week, P.C.L. bought from Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., the Sacramento 
transportation system, long regarded by 
P.G.&E. as a white elephant. 

The $450,000 deal, which still must 
be approved by the California Railroad 
Commission, is the twelfth so far aego- 
tiated by Pacific City Lines. Other 
properties are in San Jose, Fresno, 
Stockton, Glendale, Pasadena, Engle- 
wood, and Eureka, Calif., Everett and 
Bellingham in Washington, and Great 
Falls and Butte in Montana. 

While the Sacramento city council 
voted a 25-year franchise to Pacific City 
Lines last week (effective Dec. 1), public 
ownership enthusiasts in the city have 
whipped up sentiment in favor of the 
city’s acquiring the lines and a proposal 
may be submitted to voters at a special 
election before Dec. 1. 


U, 
Na Track Press 
Co Equipment 


RODGERS Hydraulic Trailer 
Track Press illustrated above is 
designed to service all crawler type 
tractors, and is furnished with the 
“Retractable Jaw,’’ which is con- 
sidered the finest improvement 
ever to be made in track servicing 
equipment. 

The Trailer Track Press is 
equipped with four-cylinder hy- 
draulic pump, powered by a four- 
cylinder gasoline engine. 

Other models are available 
mounted on four wheels, or as 
stationary units. 


RODGERS Hydraulic Track 
Presses are recommended and 
approved by the Engineering and 
Servicing Departments of every 
crawler tractor manufacturing 
company. Rodgers equipment will 
service all crawler type tractors 
with Power, Speed, Durability and 
Safety. If it’s a Rodgers, it’s the best 
in Hydraulics. Rodgers Hydraulic 
Inc., St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


HYDRAULIC, Inc. 
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the very next time 
you make a 
talk or 
speech 


Dip into this new book 
for 15 minutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
next talk you're 
bound to come up with 
half a dozen valuable tips 
on delivery, and -modern 
stories and quotes to add 
a lot of life, color, and 
punch to your talk. From 
these notes of a capable and long-experiénced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
ideas for quick application in the kind of speak- 
ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col- 
lection of quotable material, both serious and 
humorous, and simple factors of successful speak- 
ing, presented in a way that you can follow easily 
and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confidence and satis- 


faction 
Hoff man’s 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


© How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at start and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., etc. 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


12 stimulating addresses by prominent people, dealing 
with tcday’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 
examples of well-developed talks, well worth study. In 
addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
for discussion whenever your own talks touch on t 
topics 


232 humorous stories, including the favorites of popular 
comedians, are given, for use in_ brightening your talks 
and pointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
indexed aceording to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate 


Many epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
for your easy use in illustrating talks. 

Here's a way to make your very next talk better—and to 
@ right on from that point, speech by speech, gaining 
smoothness. versatility, and interest as @ speaker. 

this book 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Hoffman's The Speaker's Notebook for 10 
days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


TEAMED cc cccscccnscavecsesccecsecesedsctceccessosccsseos 


Address . 
City & State. 


Pee. 655 6 che tas ccttetcvccccccses ogiben ds Vihawt ° 
Compan) .... BW-10-16-48 
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THE WA R.eano susiness ABROAI 


Behind the Advancing Fronts 


Triumphs for United Nations arms sap Nazis’ economid 
gains; air war damages Reich’s industry—but not without cog. 
guerrillas aid our cause but intensify political problems. 


After. a momentary pause at the 
Dnepr, Red Army detachments are 
pouring across the river at many points. 
A front reported to be bogged by au- 
tumn rains has suddenly and unexpect- 
edly come alive over a distance of nearly 
1,000 miles. 

Daily thrusts of the Red Army have 

almost lost news value, but each day 
increases the import of the unrelenting 
movement of the battleline toward the 
1941 Russian frontier. Not the least 
important is. the fact that nearly all 
events in Europe today can be read in 
the light of Soviet successes. 
e Increased Stature—By gaining and 
holding the military initiative against 
the Wehrmacht, Russia has become a 
factor in all Allied planning—military 
and political—and must be considered 
partly responsible for the sudden emer- 
gence of guerrilla resistance throughout 
Europe as German defeat becomes more 
certain. 

In Yugoslavia, Greece, France, Po- 
land, the Baltic states, and occupied 
Russia, German occupation forces are 
being challenged by increasingly strong 
guerrilla armies. In France 30,000, in 


Yugoslavia 300,000, in Greece 50,099 
and in Russia, Poland, and the Baltie 
states additional thousands constitute 
armies no less dangerous to lightly py 
tected German communications thay 
Soviet, American, British, and French 
forces. 
@ Trends in Air War—In the air, from 
bases in England, North Africa, Sicily 
and Egypt, Allied bombers hammer 
with rising force—but at increasing cog 
—against the industry and communic. 
tions of the Reich and satellite states 
The seriousness of the damage bein 
done is hard to assess, but the effective. 
ness of bombing in terms of cost in 
planes and crews is declining as target 
areas are ringed with antiaircraft guns 
and Germany turns more and mor 
to the output of night fighter planes 
In Italy, Germany has not yet lost the 
economic advantages which attached to 
the Axis alliance. Even a formal declan. 
tion of war by Badoglio does not effec. 
tively end German use of the heavy 
Italian industries in the northem prov- 
inces. 
e Growing Economic Loss—In Russia 
the economic disaster of the Nazis is 


ALASKAN CONVOY 


In the Canadian Yukon, a convoy of 
ten U.S. Army trucks climbs out of 
Whitehorse and heads for the next 
telay station on the Alaska Highway. 
They are more than 1,000 miles from 


Edmonton where another supply catgo 
awaits shipment to Alaska bastions. 
The trucks are designed for the gruel 
ing road, the drivers hand-picked for 
the day-and-night grind which is made 
in relays between camps 100 miles 
apart (BW —Jan.16°43,p20). 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CARBON - ALLOY. AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Prod Plate juit- Baz Tin Plate 
Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes - Alloy and Yoloy Steels 
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IN the period of World War 1, The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company “came of age.” 


1915 began in depression--with fear and uncer- 
tainty at home and abroad. But that courage and 
vision which built Youngstown into a $20,000,000 
corporation in 15 years, now brought a 50% 
increase in capital stock and a huge construction 
program. The next three years saw a modern, in- 
tegrated plant completed--3 new open hearths, 
another blast furnace, batteries of coke ovens, ad- 
ditional finishing mills, new laboratory, hospital, 
works office building, hundreds of homes for em- 
ployees. When war ended, nearly $39,000,000 of 
stockholders’ money had been plowed into pliant 
and facilities. 


The decision to expand was timely. French and 
British orders came with a rush in mid-1916. After 
April 1917, America and her Allies demanded and 
received every possible pound of steel to win the 
war. 


In those events we see a familiar pattern --tre- 
mendously increased production, labor scarcity, 
high wages, taxes taking 80% of profits. But for- 
tunately the American system of private enterprise 
was enabling Youngstown to earn good profits-- 
sufficiently high to pay off all its bonded indebted- 
ness, to pay generous dividends to stockholders and 
to fortify itself with reserves which enabled it and 
its employees to survive the lean early ‘20's. 

Free enterprise, which made the steel industry 
strong, won that war for America and democracy, 
and built the business system on which we must 
depend for national survival today 
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The Office of War Information’s 
foreign division—due for a shakeup if 
the senators who just returned from 
a world tour have their way—has 
taken another licking from Britain’s 
Ministry of Information. 

Eighteen months ago the British 
started publication in Kuibyshev, 
Russia, of a fortnightly, Britanski 
Soyuznik (Our British Ally). The 
20,000 copies of this well-illustrated, 
tabloid-size paper are widely circu- 
lated in Russia to officials, collective 
farmers, and Red Army men (BW— 
Apr.10°43,p36). 

Popularity of the tabloid has re- 
sulted in the publication of a more 
serious paper, Britanskaya Chronica 
(The British Chronicle). Printed in 
London every two months on airmail 
paper, the newcomer is also tabloid- 
size, illustrated, full of speeches by 
Britain’s war leaders and reprints of 
articles from critical journals such as 
the Spectator and the Economist. 
India’s Pipeline 

Quietly, and obscured by both 
distance and censorship, British and 
American engineers have completed 
another new oil pipeline, this time 
in India. Meager reports do not lo- 
cate the new project—most of the 
vital area is still endangered by occa- 
sional Japanese air raids—but the line 
has been delivering thousands of 
gallons daily over several hundred 
miles, expediting both truck and 
plane transport near the Burma front. 


Refinery Work Rushed 


Completion of the emergency oil 
pipeline in northwest Canada from 
the Fort Norman oil field to White- 
horse—key point on the Alaska High- 
way—will be a vital factor in speedin 
transport on the military road (BW— 
Apr.17'43,p28). ‘To match the pipe- 
line project, refinery equipment is 
being rushed to completion in 
Whitehorse. 

The US. is contributing heavily 
to the exploitation of the Norman 
wells and construction of the pipe- 
line and refinery. After the war, Can- 
ada reserves the right to half the wells 
and first bid on the pipeline and re- 
finery facilities. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics rec- 
ord of oil output in the Northwest 
Territories: first four months of 1943, 
57,729 bbl.; same period last year, 
131 bbl. 


Fadeout to Fanfare 


More than one manufacturer has 
worried about the effects of deteriora- 
tion of quality—intentional and un- 


Behind the War Headlines 


intentional—as a result of war, but 
few have withdrawn products from 
the market with the fanfare em- 
ployed by Lever Bros., Ltd., when 
it stopped the manufacture and sale 
of Lux in Britain. 

In addition to advertisements 
headed “Why there will be no more 
Lux till after the war,” Lever Bros. 
has mapped an institutional age 
to keep the name alive while the 
cartons are off grocers’ shelves. 


Billions for Industrialization 


Without much to-do, Brazil’s Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
Minister Joao Alberto, has revealed 
the ultimate objective of that na- 
tion’s industrialization program. 
Speaking before a meeting of the 
Brazilian Standards Assn. recently, 
the coordinator gave rough details of 
a $4,000,000,000 ten-year project to 
be financed half by American and 
half by Brazilian capital. 


Licenses Revalidated 


Because of the how! raised when 
the Office of Economic Warfare 
canceled all outstanding licenses to 
Argentina issued prior to May 1, 
OEW has tabulated the results of its 
revalidation program, announced 
July 31 (BW—Aug.7’43,p5): 


Bona fide licenses submitted... 2,035 
Licenses revalidated .......... 1,373 
Licenses canceled ............ 62 
Licenses awaiting action....... 6 


Licenses referred to U. S. 
embassy in Buenos Aires for 


BEVIOS ccccccccccccccccces 584 
Systematic Shutdown 
Redoubling efforts to telescope 


production of nonessential goods in 
the Netherlands, Germany has ap- 
pointed a “Central Committee for 
the Closing of Commercial and In- 
dustrial Enterprises” with 15  re- 
gional subcommissions. This latest 
measure is designed to systematize 
the closing of firms already strug- 
gling for life as a result of material 
shortages and the drafting of Dutch 
workers for service in Germany. 


Parachute Cloth Valued 


American troops often can use 
torn parachutes for bartering with 
natives for food and trinkets. Ac- 
cording to American Viscose Corp., 
the natives of Burma have lodged an 
appeal to the U.S. Arm rvice 

orces to use colored ‘chutes for 
dropping supplies and ammunition 
to American and Chinese forces 
fighting along the Burmese frontier. 

ey’re tired of wearing white. 
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more complete and final. The Uj, 
ian breadbasket is slowly h¢ ing of 
away. The Donbas, with prewar ou 
of 60,000,000 tons of coal, has been id 
before it became a substanti,| gain 
man armies in the south haye a 
doned their last foothold on the 
casus and even forlorn hopes of Ryg 
oil. In the North, the Wehrmagy 
weaving westward through the peat 
around Vitebsk, Orsha, and Mopi. 
which were the main source of ful; 
northeast Russia. 

At the Dnepr, the Red Army 

within artillery range of the symbol, 
Soviet industrialization and clectrf. 
tion—Dneprostroi dam—and not ¢ 
away from the chief prewar sources , 
iron and manganese at Krivoi Rog a 
Nikolaev. 
@ As the Line Moves West—But not 
that is eorrening in eastern Europe 
measured by the miles gained or lost 
the front. Swedish newspapers descri 
a general evacuation of the Baltic sti 
—the transfer of German colonists a 
heavy coastal and field artillery, and 4 
removal of light-manufacturing pla 
and equipment rushed in to exph 
Latvian oil-shale deposits. 

Russian armies aiming at the ly 
railroad to the Leningrad front are on} 
50 miles from the Latvian border, a 
already Latvian and Soviet guerrl 
ahead of the Red Army are Saeed 
German evacuation. 

Far to the south, in the Ukraing 

Belgian and Dutch colonists—as well 
German small-business men promise 
exploitation of Ostland in exchange fo 
their cartelized businesses in the Reid 
—are being permitted to return to th 
west. 
e Plants Endangered—In the cent 
area—site of many a German industr 
evacuated or built beyond the range 
British and American bombers—the a 
proaching battleline forebodes Sovie 
tactical bombing raids and eventual 
evacuation to Poland or Germany. 

In Poland, Soviet victories have en 
couraged both Soviet and Polish gues 
rillas to act more daringly against thg 
German occupation forces—although i 
is already clear that difficulties wil 
arise between the Poles and Russian 
during the reoccupation period, if an 
when it comes. 
© Two Armies Strengthened—After two 
a of quiescence, the armies of Gen 

raja Mikhailovitch, War Minister not 
in-exile of Yugoslavia, have been forced 
to action by the successes of the val 
National Liberation (Partisan) armies 
under Gen. Josip (Tito) Broz. Both 
forces have been strengthened by th 
adherence of Italian troops trapped in 
the country, but both operate separately 
if not against each other. 

Mikhailovitch spokesmen, as well 3 
Partisan reports, indicate that the 
armies of Gen. Tito—which fight under 
Serb or Croat national flags to which 
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: NORTON, 
ut off pooh 
IN AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


In each great bomber pioneer- 
ing the skies to Victory, hundreds 
of feet of tubing are used. 


Cutting off tubing is an impor- 
tant and sizeable operation in every 
aircraft plant. Norton Cut-off 
Wheels are available in a variety 
of abrasives and bonding proc- 
esses. Norton abrasive engineers 
will help you to select your wheel 
for "wet" or “dry” cutting for the 
kind of tubing to be cut and for 
the type of machine on which it is 
to be used. 


Write for booklet No. 517A giv- 
ing wheel specifications for differ- 
ent kinds of tubing. 


‘| NORTON ABRASIVES ; |! 


4 
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T’ve made a new acquaintance here, and I’m add- 
ing this pal to my date list when I get home. I’ve 
noticed the fellows here enjoying their KirsTEN 
pipes . . . getting a quick bit a relaxation from 
a clean, cool smoke. 

When I come home, I’m going to have a 
Kirsten .. . I’m going to enjoy wy yp of 
a pipe that smokes so smoothly . . . that doesn’t 
bite . . . that cleans easily. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 


*." PIPE 
e WAR PRODUCTION : N 


MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS... 


Safeguard Originals! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use photo- 
copies, made in your own office! Keep origi- 
nals in vault. Executives need A-PE-CO ae 
copying important rs an 

; confidential data. RiP Ge rt- 

» ments can use A-PE-CO to 

speed work, save manpower 

Ask us to show you! See how 

easily it’s done. Write, NOW! 


Errorless “‘same-size’’ facsimiles of anything up to 
18” x 22”. Eliminates steno-copying, tracing, proof- 
reading. Photo-copies direct from letters, blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders— 
anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. Ac- 
cepted as legal evidence. Endless uses. Big savings. 
Used by industry, Government and engineers. 
NO CAMERA —WNO FILM — EASY TO USE 

Any employee quickly becomes expert. Use A-PE-CO 
on any desk or table. It's simple; fast. No moving 

rts. Saves other equipment. Conserves man-hours. 

w cost per copy. Low investment. Get all the facts. 
See how you can save. Immediate delivery. Repre- 
sentatives in principal cities and Canada 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2649 WN. Clark St., Dept. 8-10, Chicago 14, ti!. 


added a red star and which display the 
Soviet symbol of the hammer and sickle 


| —are larger in number, more widel 

| scattered, and better equipped than the 
| official armies of the war minister. And 
| King Peter, with his government in 
| Cairo, has recognized the Partisans in 


an appeal to all patriots to resist the 
enemy. 

© Real Aid for Allies—Whatever may be 
the confusion of fact and opinion re- 


| garding the loyalties and political pref- 


erences of the Yugoslavian forces, it 


| cannot be denied that Allied invading 


forces will be welcomed by strong and 
trained armies ready to assist in the 
defeat of German occupation forces as 
large—or larger—than those now en- 
gaged in delaying actions in Italy. 

In France similar factions await an 
Allied land front—supplies are now be- 
ing dropped by air at infrequent inter- 
vals and in quantities insufficient for 
guerrilla operations on the scale of those 
in Yugoslavia. 
®@ Political Problems—Thus Europe pre- 
pares for German defeat. What is 
known of overt acts anticipating this 
defeat is less than all, and plans and 
counterplans hatching in official circles 
from Finland to Bulgaria must be 
strongly influenced by these events. 

For the United Nations, all signs are 
favorable, but not all plans are ready. 
The political approaches and decisions 
involved in the invasion of French 
North Africa and the dickerings which 
verse ge the Badoglio capitulation pale 

efore the complex problems presented 
by Balkan politics and nationalism—no 
less than before Soviet Russia’s un- 
spoken but well-known antipathy to- 
ward British (or American) hegemony 
in the Balkans. 
@ Momentous Parley—And all this—the 
uprisings in Yugoslavia, the prepara- 
tions in France, and the onrushing Red 
armies clicking off the mileposts toward 
Germany—occurs in the shadow of 
what may be the most significant con- 
ference of the war. The preliminaries— 
discussion between foreign ministers 
and secretaries of state in Moscow—will 
merely set the stage for the com- 
manders-in-chief of political and mili- 
tary strategy. 

Will Germany forfeit the Baltic 
states in time to becloud the Moscow 
conference with a sure-fire anti-Bolshe- 
vik issue? Will the Balkans erupt in 
time to compel Allied military decision 
for or against immediate intervention? 
Can Allied military plans for a spectacu- 
lar showing—muffed in Italy—be readied 
in time to be used as a lever at Moscow? 
@ Decisions Pending—The next months 
will be decisive, not only on the mili- 
tary and political fronts of the war, but 
through decisions made, on the econo- 
mic and industrial fronts as well, and 
will sharply affect the prospects of busi- 
ness as the plans prescribe a short or a 
longer war. 


On the Way Oup 


U.S. movies with Spanish 
subtitles yielding at Mexicay 
box offices to domestic srodug 
RKO snub reported. 


MEXICO CITY—Until | 
made pictures had few wart: 
itors in Latin America. Eur 
petition dwindled in 1939, 
American producers have h 
up to U.S. standards. T) 
popularity accorded Argentin: 
ican pictures in the last fey 
however, was not missed by | 
ducers, and one of them rec: 
—unsuccessfully—to hedge by 
into business here. 

For some time U. S. films have don. 
nated Mexican theaters despite 4 
handicap of added Spanish subtitles, } 
Argentina and Mexico since the wa 
have improved techniques to the point 
where the language difference is begin- 
ning to show at the box office. Tempo 
rarily Argentina is hard put to supply 
films in the quantities desired because 
of materials shortages, but Mexico- 
closer to U. S. film suppliers—is expand- 
ing movie circulation rapidly 
© Failure Reported—Last month, in an 
attempt to strengthen its position in 
Mexico, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Con. 
sent two top men, Peter Rathvon and 
Phil Reiman, president and _vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, to Mexico. The te- 
sult of their discussions with Mexican 
producers has not been publicized, but 
it is understood that they failed to 
achieve their objectives which were: 

(1) World-wide distribution rights 
for pictures made by Mexico's two big- 
gest companies, Clasa Films and Films 
Mundiales; (2) acquisition of 51% of 
the stock in Posa Films, and a contract 
with the company’s comedian Cantin- 
flas—biggest box-office appeal in Latin 
America; (3) purchase of a number of 
important movie theaters; and (4) a cut 
in the big, modern studios being built 
by Harry Wright, until recently presi- 
dent of La Consolidata, S. A., only steel 
mill in Mexico City. 

@ Mexicans Suspicious—Wright is an 
American business man whose private 
collection of 16-mm. color films of 
Mexico is famous. Under his initiative, 
a $1,000,000 corporation, Productores 
Asociados de America, S. A., began 
six months ago to build studios on a 
23-acre lot on the outskirts of Mexico 
City between the existing studios of 
Clasa and Aztec film companies. RKO 
is reported to have asked for a share with 
Wright, the rest to go to Mexican banks. 

Mexican film interests are suspcious 
of American efforts to squeeze into what 
is a relatively small but lucrative market 
They fear a monoply control which 
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Yesterday the main concern of Industry wa 
the employee to the job. Today’s big task is fi 
job to the employee. W-A-B Remote Contro 
can often help, by simplifying, lightening, 
proofing” the work. 

Where some sequence or cycle of machi 
is involved, the entire series can be gov 
control stand, by the movement of a sm 
need for long training and special skil 
nated. Positive and dependable inter] 
included, to prevent damage to the ent because 
of operator’s errors. And the handle moved by 
a touch of a finger, so that musc rength is not 


essential and fatigue is lessened. 


W-A-B 


If your product is such that an operator is required, 
the installation of W-A-B Controls may help your cus- 
tomers to solve their employee problems. If you are 
using increasing numbers of untrained employees in 
your plant or factory, the installation of W-A-B Controls 
may help you to solve your own. Frequently “off the 
shelf” W-A-B devices are all that are needed to do the 
job. One of our representatives will be glad to talk 


things over with you. Write, wire or phone. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


XK 


74 Years of Pneumatic Control Experience 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Genera! Offices: Wilmerding, Pa. 


remofe control systems 


PNEUMATIC 
PNEUMATIC - ELECTRIC 
PNEUMATIC - HYDRAULIC 
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FOR EVERY 
FILING 
PURPOSE . 


Grae because you 
can’t find the type of 
file you need? Globe-Wer- 
nicke’s broad line of wood 
filing equipment can solve 
your problem quickly and 
easily. Globe-Wernicke 
wood files will last a lifetime 
because their construction is 
a result of more than 60 
years of “know-how”; be- 
cause they are made of high 
quality materials by skilled 
craftsmen. 


Consult your local 
Globe-Wernicke dealer— 
or write us direct. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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would stifle an infant industry primarilv 
appealing to Latin America In Sep- 
tember, as df in reaction to RKO’s visit, 
Clasa Films and Films Mundiales organ- 
ized a joint corporation for the distri- 
bution of their films throughout Latin 
America. 


Inflation at Work 


Food costs up as much as 
80% in parts of Brazil, and now 
the press is fighting investors’ 
money fears with gold statistics. 


SAO PAULO-In common with other 

countries, Brazil is suffering the effects 
of inflation due to war spending, and to 
this has been added a flight oa the 
cruzeiro on the part of investors. Their 
attitude contrasts sharply with the con- 
fidence in Brazilian finances shown 
abroad, reflected in the trebling of ex- 
ternal bond quotations during the past 
three years. In Brazil there is rampant 
speculation in real estate, intensifica- 
tion of skyscraper building, and swollen 
stock exchange values. 
e Living Costs Up-—Inflation has 
brought a considerable rise in living 
costs, expansion of bank deposits and 
loans, and a mushroom-like growth of 
1ew banks. According to official indexes, 
the cost of 19 prime foodstuffs has 
risen 35% to 80% in the capitals of 
the northern and northeastern states, 
and from 23% to 44% in the central 
and southern cities. 

Food represents an estimated 62% 

in the budgets of poor families, 55% in 
the middle-class budget, but official in- 
dexes of food cost rises do not tell the 
whole story. Some of the items—meat, 
butter, salt—are not available in all 
towns or are found only in the black 
market. Some unofficial estimates put 
the over-all rise in living costs since 
1939 at 73%. 
@ Civil Pay Studied—President Vargas 
has responded to the recommendation 
of his ministers for a 20% cost-of-living 
allowance to all government workers in 
northern and northeastern Brazil by 
ordering an inquiry into the possibility 
of a blanket pay-raise for all civil serv- 
ants and men in the military forces. 
Many business firms have granted cost- 
of-living allowances. 

Measures already taken by the federal 
government to stem inflation have in- 
cluded prohibition of further currency 
issues and the setting of ceilings on 
foods and essential raw materials. Note 
circulation, however, has continued to 
expand due to the need for financing ex- 
ports abroad. 

e@ New Price Policy—In order to sup- 
press black markets, a new price policy 
is being adopted following the trip of 
Brazil’s price controller to the U. S. to 


study control methods. The ¢ 
may subsidize transport of s 
establish parity prices for farn 
ufactured products, and freeze { 
now drifting to better paid 
Speculation in reai estate, 
control, has forced values o! 
coffee plantations up 80% | 
and urban land has gone ey ghe 
New construction continues dic to the 
fact that many foreign firms inyesteg 
in materials with funds they longer 
wished to remit abroad. ™ 
@ Banking Reform Law?—T] 
of banks, a consequence of the 
volume of money in circulatio; 
ing uneasiness in certain quart 
a banking reform law & immin 
scramble to convert money int 
and chattels has even extendc 
ernment fixed-interest bonds w!] 
little prospect of capital appre 
The press is waging an act 
paign against the flight from ¢! 
eiro, pointing to the remarkable growth 
of Brazil’s gold reserve and forcizn cur. 
rency holdings which have increased jn 
value since the war to $449.000,009 
from $38,000,000 and now provide a 
79% backing for the note issuc—an un 
precedented occurrence in Braz! 
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CANADA 


Exporters Worry 


Canadians advise Ottawa 
to lay postwar lines in foreign 
trade; Dominion is mum, but it 
won't be caught napping. 


OTTAWA—Canadian _ business 
needling the government for immediate 
plans to protect Canada’s interests in 
the postwar export trade field. Latest 
spur to this drive was Canadian inter- 
pretation of the appointment of Ed. 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., to the post 
Under Secretary of State as another in 
dication of increasing American interest 
in postwar economic matters. London 
is also being closely watched by Can adi- 
ans who feel that preoccupation with 
war has done little to deter traditional 
British attention to foreign trade prod 
lems. Ottawa is being urged to get on 
its toes. quickly. 

@ Exports Discussed—Last week Cana- 
dian manufacturers proposed to 1 rade 
& Commerce Minister H. B. \cKin- 
non that Canada stast now to export 
token quantities of plentiful goods to 
accessible foreign markets. The Can 
dian Chamber of Commerce will de- 
velop additional angles of this problem 
at its convention late this month. Be- 
fore the war, Canada had well-trained 
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>. FOR GLORY .:,: 


Gentlemen, he’s tired. This patient and vener- 
able creature is the most overworked piece of 
machinery in the world. For countless centuries the 
old one-horsepower hay burner was the most efficient 
engine we had, and he has done much of this world’s 
work. 

Today, aeronautical engineers have packed a horse- 
power into a few ounces of metal, and more than 
2,000 horsepower into a single engine. Tolerances 
are measured in thousandths of an inch, and bear- 

ing smoothness is measured in millionths. 
There’s a reason for such precision as this. Into the 
cylinders of that finished engine will pour a torrent 
of 15-ton explosions at the rate of hundreds of 
blasts every second during the million miles of 
flight that is the life expectancy of the engine. 

And that, brother, is horsepower! 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tools, engineers 
and service men will be found on every airplane 
engine production line in America, helping to make 
possible this miracle of power ... They are at your 


service. Call upon them now. 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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wastes time — clearly marked 
card files, books, work sheets, folders, 
portfolios can eliminate much of the “paperwork 
bottleneck”. Check your indexing and tab every 
hey reference with 


GENUINE-ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARE REG YS 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


@ turn instantly to needed data. Seven colors, 
three widths, for typed, written 
or printed captions. 


Make any size tab in a moment; 
inserts may be changed if 
Necessary. 


Sasy TO use 


See Your Stationer Today and arrange 
to supply every desk with time-saving 
MAK-UR-OWN TABS. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


WORTH TONAWANDA, . Y. 


If you are getting 
ready to swap 
your address. for 
a new one. be sure Business Week 
(that’s me) comes along. 


I start out from Albany, N. Y., 
every week and I can trail you to 
your new spot just as easy as I’ve 
been making the old one. And I'll 
like it, too. 


All you have to do is give me 
orders .. . like this: 


Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please change my address. 


trade commission and commercial intel- 
ligence services, but these have almost 
disintegrated during the war, and busi- 
ness is asking that they be revived and 
reorganized. 

Actually Ottawa is not asleep. Top 

officials are doing a lot of subsurface 
studying and planning and see no reason 
to show their hand at this stage. 
e@ Recognition Guaranteed—For one 
thing, all Canadian exports under the 
mutual aid program now bear an identi- 
fying label printed in English, Russian, 
and Chinese (BW-—Sep.18’43,p54). 
This, in addition to the fact that 
Canada now negotiates aid directly with 
Russia and China, guarantees recogni- 
tion of the origin of goods which in- 
direct supplying through Britain did 
not. 

Also, more than two months ago 

(BW —Jul.24'43,p53), a group of Cana- 
dian officials spent two weeks in London 
conferring with British officials on post- 
war trade policy. No formal announce- 
ment followed this parley, but it is be- 
lieved that a pattern for grooving 
British-Canadian trade policies was 
drawn, and that drastic revision of the 
1932 Ottawa agreements—preferential 
trade pacts between empire countries— 
will be forthcoming. 
e Bigger Hand for Business?—Ottawa 
may follow Washington’s example by 
giving business a bigger hand in the 
direction of foreign economic relations, 
and business men are hoping that this 
will be done by putting the activities of 
commercial intelligence and trade-com- 
missioner services under the Dept. of 
External Affairs. 

Protection of Canadian industry in 

its home market is a central demand of 
business in connection with postwar 
trade policy. So far Ottawa has with- 
held any comment; and the reason 
given unofficially is that such unilateral 
action would not be in keeping with 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s the- 
ory of postwar international relations. 
Anything Canada might intend to do 
will rest heavily on British and Ameri- 
can policies. 
@ May Need Trade—\eanwhile Ottawa 
is not ignoring the fact that with the 
end of the war Canada’s responsibility 
for rehabilitation and relief will be siz- 
able, and that revenue-producing trade 
may become an urgent necessity in 
order to finance these activities. 


JACKING UP LUMBERJACKS 


One of Canada’s most acute man- 
power shortages is in lumberjacks for 
winter work in the pulp and paper in- 


.dustries. Ottawa is moving in several 


directions to ease it. The income tax 
office has modified requirements for pay- 
check tax deductions for seasonal bush 
workers (BW —Oct.2’43,p44) and ex- 
tended the concession to the lumber in- 
dustry. 


BOLT BUZZER 


Bolts for aircraft repair work are so; 
easily by Canadian blind workers wi 
a simple device comprised of two; 

and an electric buzzer. Bolts ; 
slipped head first along one rod. Why 
ends touch the other rod, set x 
slant, the circuit is closed, ringing th 
buzzer. Bolts are then dropped int 
boxes directly under the points of cor 
tact. The machine was developed a 
is in use at Canada’s National Ins 
tute of the Blind at Edmonton, 


¢ 


probably get a “B” priority labor cla 
fication to put it on the same lev 

lumbering in the Selective Service tra 
fer of workers to essential jobs. Th 
Labor Dept. is conducting a drive tog 
more farmers into the woods for ti 
winter, promising no change in the 
exemption from army call as a resl 


AIR PARLEY SOFT-PEDALED 


Howe, and a staff of experts are meetin 
with Lord Beaverbrook in London 4 
the British Commonwealth Air Conte 
ence, but Ottawa is trying to minima 
the importance of the discussions. 


the meeting is only consultative. x 
ondly, the experts do not intend to ft 
mulate a concerted program for t 
empire. 
billed as a “family affair,” Prime Mim 
ter Churchill is expected to annound 
the results of the discussion  befi 
Parliament but in tones designed ! 
allay any suspicions aroused in Mos 
or Washington by the conference 


Dominions, is increasingly outspoke 
about its intention to determine ! 
tional air policies independently. # 
the conference may attempt to ration 
ize these with the theory of item 
tional consultation espoused by Lond 
and Washington. 


Pulp and paper is asking for and yi 


Canada’s munitions minister, C. D 


In the first place, it is emphasize 


Although the meeting “3 


| 


Actually Canada, among the oth 
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RECISION WORKERS IN 


a specializes in ver- 


satility... making many different 
products well. Thirty-three years ago we 
introduced the first replacement piston 
rings. Now we are making millions of pre- 
cision parts in great variety to help beat the 
Axis... parts sturdy and unfailing. We are 
direct contractors to the Army and Navy 
and sub-contractors on precision parts for 
aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks. In 


our business, we’ve just got to \be versatile. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Today we are working in five critical 
metals...iron, steel, aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium. We make parts large and small 
... parts hardened and ground ... parts not 
hardened and ground. We build and 
operate highly specialized machin- 


ery. In our expanded plants, we em- 
ploy thousands of expert craftsmen. 

This versatility is all part of the job... part 
of the business of getting on with the war... 
part of the business of keeping ready for peace. 


& 
cQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


o> ToRONTO, ONT. 


IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTION 


Diesels Grow Up ~ 


Postwar pastures attract 
oil burners, now doing a big war 
job; they're a real threat to the 
other mediums of power. 


Ihe diesel engine industry has bal- 

looned to impressive size since the war 
began. Industry proponents breathed 
hosannas in 1937, when a milestone was 
rcached in the production of 2,075,000 
hp. of diesel output in the United 
States. But now diesel output is prob- 
ably that much every month (military 
considerations prevent compilation of 
exuct figures). 
e On Its Own Feet—Diesels are sprawl- 
ing out as never before, offering a vari- 
ety of challenges to steam, gasoline, and 
clectric power applications. The diesel 
industry is still a pygmy. Its 25,000,000 
hip. this year represents only a twentieth 
or so of automobile gasoline engine out- 
put in a good auto year, but it is stand- 
ing sturdily and aggressively on its own 
feet for the first time since Rudolph 
Diesel built a successful spark-plugless 
engine in 1897. 

Ihe war's gyrations have brought 
notable changes into the diesel picture. 
Of greatest interest, General Motors 
has moved into the position of No. 1 
producer, possessor of three big plants, 
ole manufacturer of a complete line 
from the small jobs for trucks or farm 
generators up to the behemoths which 


drive the heaviest freight trains and mo- 
tivate big power plants and water pump- 
ing stations. G.M.’s diesels provide the 
motive power for the Army's M-4 and 
M-10 tanks. 

@ Wider Marine Use—The war has 
proved diesel power for wider marine 
use. Multiple-engine installations have 
gained in favor, making possible an ex- 
pansion ot the employment of diesel 
power plants beyond the tugboat limita- 
tions of "aedgpa days up to the destroyer 
escort class, and perhaps even to de- 
stroyers themselves. Use of many en- 
gines for large boats was not uncommon 
in Europe and was experimented with 
in this country before the war, but the 
new Navy installations mark a widening 
of the marine field for the industry. 

Flexibility has been developed by 

such multiple-engine hookups. Weight 
has been reduced. Starting has been 
made easier, cutting down winter opera- 
tion problems. 
@ Railway Field—The sales and develop- 
ment field of the diesel engine breaks 
down naturally into two coir i 
and small units. Postwar cultivation for 
the big jobs will probably be most in- 
tensive in the railway industry; other 
cutlets include marine use and the or- 
thodox stationary installations. These 
latter types of uses are nothing new for 
diesel power, but the others are just at 
the threshold of development. 

In the railway field, diese] proponents 
offer persuasive arguments to justify 
substitution of their form of power, 
activating electrical. transmissions, in 
place of steam. A diesel-powered freight 


engine costs nearly twice a 
heaviest steam engines, an 
diesel passenger car loc 
more than twice as much. 
original investment, industr. cost uy, 
indicate, diesel locomotiv« n 
half the operating expense | { ste, 
gines and are in service twic. 4s 
the time, sometimes more, | hie Says 
has advertised that one nev dies! », 
big freight run replaces nin 
locomotives. 

e@ G.M. Makes All Types—} hie f |... 
Motive Division of Genera! \o%, 
solidly intrenched in this ficld, f;« 
go after it intensively and the on) 
petitor manufacturing all type 
switching, transfer jobs, and fre 
passenger car hauling. But | 


motive builders are edging :pidly y He 
the arena. American Locorotiye ; oa 
has its own Diesel Engine Divisio ; ; 
joins hands with General Flectri p 
put out a diesel-electric locomot 
Baldwin makes the De La Vergne anc 
engine to propel its switching loco: of | 
tive. General Electric itself, meany! tor 
is manufacturing a small 35(-hp. y Se 
NGI SS s i _ Vv 
primarily designed for employn 2 
within industrial plants and mills mig 
The choice of installation of pop 
plants for stationary installation; ; DIE 
pends mainly on the hard facts of { Form 
availability. Diesel adherents fg 
that one car of oil fuel equals two ¢ 
of coal, so far as power developne * 
goes. If coal cost on the 1-to-2 mat leven 
Pent 


cheaper, then steam plants will be u 
ized; otherwise, diesels may be chos 
This field is nothing new for dies 
before the war, it accounted for a fou 
of all diese] adaptations. 

e Bus Fleets Expanded—In the sm 
diesel market, highway transportat 
fishing vessels, and tractors and of 


PLASTICS ON PARADE 


At a Detroit exhibit last week, many 
metal fabricators had their first con- 
centrated look at what real and poten- 
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tial competitors are doing and intend 
to do with plastics. The show was 
staged by the motor city’s section of 
the Society of Plastic Engineers to dis- 
play to the trade and public some 


1,500 items of industrial, house 
and military plastic products. A 
dance of several thousand persons 
dicates the general interest in 4 
familiar gadgets—wearing new @% 
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Help Scarce? Here’s one way to solve that problem 
~and in your own office. Replace outmoded record 
equipment with Cardineer. Saves 40% in manpower. 
One girl—comfortably seated at a desk—finds, files 
and posts all records with no lost motion. One unit 
of 6,000 cards at her fingertips—easy to find—easy 
ean to remove from the wheel for posting—easy to return. 

‘ 
i. “ER Saves 40% in time, too. It’s compact, portable and 
° A ssighty good looking. Ready for immediate shipment. 
of tos Order Now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED * CANTON 2, OHIO 
. formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
ts hg Producers of Methods Equipmeat sad Office Accesso: ie: 


ASK FOR YOURS —sookiets in time-money saving 
ore free os follows: check and pin on your letterhead : 
é Tat laventories C), Costs 0), Payroll & Personne! 0, 
Pont & Equipment (J. Purchases 1), Producion 1). 


Y DIEBOLD 


f wdineeh 


RY FILES 


any 

ae 

g DIEBOLD ARMOR 
usene for America's Armed Forces 


| A , Diebold Armor Plate on 
S. Ab U. S. planes, scout cars 
rsons 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Vacromy | 
ay 
it 
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by Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 


More war goods from fewer man- 
hours is one of America’s most 
urgent needs today! Every hour 
saved here is another step toward 
victory. 

One major fire—or a small fire 
that results in crippling damage by 
the extinguishing medium—can cut 
the flow of vital war goods to a 
trickle over night. Such fires may 
halt or slow down production on a 
dozen different types of essential 
fighting tools . . . waste precious 
man-hours and critical materials. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems provide distinctive advantages 
in protecting production against 
these war-prolonging fires. They 
smother the fire and “cool out” 
combustibles through timed mass 
discharges of pounds or tons of CO, 
. . . with no damage by the extin- 
guishing medium. Consequently, 
when fire strikes, men and machines 
are usually back in produttion 
quickly. Losses of vital materials are 
reduced to a minimum. 

Industries guarding War- Winning 
Production with engineered Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems include 


leading manufacturers of Airplanes, 
Airplane Parts, Armor Plate, Avia- 
tion Carburetors, Aviation Engines, 
Cold Strip Steel, Electric Power, 
Engine Parts, Forgings, Motor Fuel, 
Plastics, Processed Fabric, Rubber 
Products, Solvents, Tanks, Tank 
Engines. 

Today, the facilities of Cardox 
are concentrated on two activities: 
(1) Providing fire protection for 
War-Winning Production: (2) 
Applying the technological knowl- 
edge gained here to help industrial, 
municipal, state and national fire 
fighting organizations perfect plans 
to increase the efficiency of fire 
protection both today and after 
the war. 


If more information would help— 
in solving your fire protection prob- 
lems of today or tomorrow—write 
on your company letterhead for 
Bulletin 10103. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York « 


NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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farm utilizations absorb at 
that order. Dieselizing of i: 
city buses was proceeding ra 
the war began. Greyhound |\aq 
3,000 buses thus equipped, an.) Ch; 
and New York bus systems y 
enlarging their oil-driven flex 

Inclusion of the fishing 
diesel outlet may occasion su rise, by 
our fishing boats number ap; ately 
85,000, and their owners arc int; 
by diesel economy and depen ability 

The new flexibility of the ’ 
is of interest to fishermen. For exa 
they’re inquiring about the recent 
nounced General Motors “Quad,” § 
nearly individual power plant b 
through one crankshaft or disconnes 
able at will. They envision using 


as many as necessary of the four bank r. 
employing one to make ice to keep they fo 

fish cold, thus eliminating refrigeraty [xf 
boat middlemen who buy cargoes oi & 

the high seas, and also eliminating th 3S 
need for returning to port within def. = 
nite time limitations to prevent fj nd / 


spoilage. 
e@ Farmers Want Cheap One-Diesj 
tractors and other farm _ installations 
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PRECISION COMPASS ; 

One reason that United Nation ti 


fliers are able to reach bombing objet 
tives precisely and return home u 
erringly is the new “gyro flux gaté 
compass” developed by Bendix Avi 
tion. Though it has a gyroscope tt 
keep it steady, it is not a gyro co 
pass. Instead it “uses the earth's ma 
netic field to develop minute electt 
cal impulses which, when amplified 
turn the compass indicator,” set 
for demonstration on the dumm 
plane’s nose. On the wing is a secon 
ary indicator like those which are sup 
plied to the pilot, copilot, bombardits 
and navigator. 
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Natural Gas transmission Com 
roughout the Gulf South. 

TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Lovrstaxa, Mail recetred at: 
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@ That’s what Joe and 10 million 
others in. our armed forces are count- 
ing on today. They are fighting 
harder, with courage and determina- 
tion, confident that in the America 
of the future they will be given 
an opportunity to work and grow 
.. + will have a part in the peace- 
time progress of the land they love. 


It is our job to assure them now 
that they will find this opportunity 
. » . that Joe and his 10 million 
buddies will have a place beside our 
millions of -home front soldiers in 
preserving and expanding the free 
enterprise system that made America 
great. 

Our organization, like our fight- 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED BY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


ing men, has placed the winning of 
the war above all else. But we are 
using all the resources at our com- 
mand to be ready for Victory when 
it comes... to have a real welcome 
—jobs—for our fighting men when 
they return, It can be done by pre- 
serving and extending the free enter- 
prise system that made America great. 
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Toward Winning the VICTORY TODAY 
Toward Winning the PEACE TOMORROW 


pany built in peacetime ... now dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 
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EVERY BUSINESS MAN 


* 
should know the 


* EAGLE-A 
CONTRACT GROUP 
oe of business papers 


Because — these 75% cotton content 
papers have all the essential require- 
ments needed for fast, efficient 
work. Strong cotton fibres give them 
strength and durability; expert crafts- 
manship gives them that fine crisp 
feeling of War Bonds. Three lines 
give you ample choice to efficiently 


meet most requirements. 


Furthermore, it is desirable to use 
high cotton content papers to con- 
serve vital chemical wood pulp 


EAGLE-A 
CONTRACT BOND 
for letterheads — contracts — other business forms 
EAGLE-A 
CONTRACT RECORD 


for ledger records — policies — legal documents 


EAGLE-A 
CONTRACT ONION SKIN 
reports 


for contracts — air mail — legal forms 


Ask your Printer, Lithographer or 
Stationer to show you samples of 
these 75% cotton content papers. 
The Bond and Onion Skin are also 
available in boxed typewriter sizes 
— both plain and ruled, 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


BSAGILE A BAGIE Lf-A BEAGLE A EAGIE-A BAGLE-A BAGLE-A 
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have never reached anywheie near po- 
tential because of high initial cost which 
outweighs operating economies for rural 
pocketbooks. A less-than-$1,000 diesel 
tractor would have a huge market, but 
none is in sight. 

But here again war developments may 
affect the picture. Farmers are dehydra- 
tion-conscious today. Big agricultural 
establishments are dehydrating crops in 
field and barn. To do so, they use power 
plants which function as a blower and 
dewatering unit. If they could obtain 
an engine usable on the tractor by day 
and in the barn at night, they would get 
enough work out of it to justify high 
initial cost. Diesel salesmen are hoping 
for developments in that direction; if 
some come, or if a $1,000 tractor ap- 
pears, the farm market might well be- 
come the biggest prospective field for 
the industry. 

e In the Top Spot—Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. is the top producer today in the 
diesel farm tractor field, followed by 
Allis‘Chalmers, whose units are pow- 
ered by General Motors diesels. Cater- 


EE has been in the ¢ 
ong term of years and 
hold on to it for some tim 

Diesel prices are unlikely to go ; 
despite the huge volume of wa; ,. 
Demand almost inevitab wil] 
down after the war, althoich pro 
not to the 1937 levels. Ani so io», 
mass production cannot ic} 
prices cannot be greatly reduced 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICANT 


Clean operation of many dies! 
gines depends upon mechanical a¢y, 
ment, but others require frequent my 
tenance shutdowns to correct yw) 
trouble, piston scuffing, and sticky 
Heavy wartime loads increase this »; 
lem. Also, recent stepups in effic, 
of some diesel engines intensify 4, 
difficulties by putting heavier by;%: 
on the lubricant. 

Detergent oils have been used in ¢ 
sels to reduce these troubles by , 
lodging the objectionable byprody 
that cause the difficulties. But oj 


When Uncle Sam 
broached the idea of 
rolling brass in a steel 
mill to provide sufh- 
cient siiling capacity 
for shells and car- 
tridges, there were 
skeptics who claimed 
steel mill equipment 
was too large to roll 
brass to fine toler- 
ances. But T. E. 

Millsop, president of 

Weirton Steel Co., 

Weirton, W. Va., ac- 

cepted the challenge 

and changed equip- 

ment and procedure 

to make Weirton 

Steel the sixth largest brass roller in 
the country. 

@ Speedup Coming—With a present 
rolling capacity of about 50,000,000 
lb. of brass a month, Weirton Steel 
soon will increase its capacity by 
transferring to a faster strip mill and 
installing a timesaving milling ma- 
chine. 

The early difficulty of working to 
such a thin gage—the tolerance in 
thickness is only 0.004 in.—was over- 
come through experience, while the 
tendency of the brass to curl around 
the rolls and to dip between the table 
rollers of the mill was eliminated by 
roll adjustments, by the installation 
of additional table rollers, and by the 
use of aprons. 
© No Postwar Plans—Whiie Weirton 
has no plans to stay in the brass busi- 
ness after the war, and other steel 


Weirton Steel Rolls Brass 


firms have shown no inclination to 
enter this field, the adaptation of mas 
steel production units may eventually 
change the finishing setup of brass 


, mills. 


Under the Weirton procedutt. 
brass slabs, or “cakes,” weighing 
1,330 Ib. in contrast to the five-ton 
weight of steel slabs, are hot-rolled 
on a structural mill and reduced from 
about 44 in. to 4 in. in thickness 
Then “skinned,” or machined, the 
material is sent to the cold strip mill, 
which reduces it to the desired gage 
in two passes (one pass will suffice 
when a new mill is ready). As * 
comes off the 48-in. tandem cold mill 
three conveyorized channels (picture 
sort the brass into different gages 
The brass plate is then cleaned, sit 
annealed, pickled, and finally 
spected. 
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which creates the objectionable 
gum and sludge in the crankcase, has 
sontinucd to form these troublemaking 
byprodu ts, Lubricants containing Oxi- 
dation inhibitors have been available for 
jsoline cngines, but not for diesel use. 

Newly announced by Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) is an additive for lubri- 
cants which is claimed to inhibit oxida- 
rion and likewise to serve as a detergent 
in low-speed diesels. Identity of this 
,dditive is not disclosed, but Standard 
of Indiana is now marketing a low-speed 
diesel lubricant containing this mate- 
rial at a price somewhat higher than the 
rice of conventional oils. According to 
the manufacturer, the antioxidant char- 
acter of the oil reduces formation of 
the troublesome byproducts, and its de- 
tegent character holds the particles in 
suspension until they are filtered out or 
draned from the engine. 


SYNTHETIC “FROST” 


As an aid during the labor shortage, 
cotton farmers in Grimes and other cen- 
tral Texas sections are producing artifi- 
cial “frost” to deleaf fields of cotton and 
speed cotton picking by more than 10%. 

These farmers are using 30 lb. of 
cyanamide fertilizer per acre at a cost 
of 3¢ a Ib. and dusting the fields with 
itfrom airplanes. The fertilizer is help- 
ful for next year’s crop; the powder 
causes the leaves to fall within five days, 
thereby making picking easier and cre- 
ating the same results as a heavy frost, 
which likely will not come to the cen- 
tral Texas area until the cotton picking 
season has ended. 


ALCOA LOOKS WEST 


Aluminum Co. of America appar- 
ently intends to remain a part of West 
Coast industrial structure after the 
war. That, at least, is the inference 
drawn from Alcoa’s negotiations for pur- 
chase of Pope & Talbot, Inc., large 
Coast lumber operator, and its affiliated 
interests, iuchdiog McCormick Steam- 
ship Co. 

The deal was scheduled to be com- 

pleted on Oct. 16, according to Ken- 
neth Pope, vice-president of Pope & 
Talbot, spesiedly the third largest 
lumber firm in the country. The pur- 
chase would include lumber mill prop- 
erties at Port Gamble, Wash., and St. 
Helens, Ore.; a sawmill site at Port 
Ludlow, Wash.; and large timber hold- 
ings and real estate properties in Oregon 
and Washington, as well as McCor- 
mick’s fleet of ships which, before the 
var, included some 26 vessels. 
_ Observers see in the deal the possi- 
bility that Alcoa plans to transport 
sauxite from the Caribbean area to its 
western aluminum plants at Vancouver, 
Wash., Modesto, Calif., and Los An- 
eles Ships might return to the East 
Coast loaded with lumber. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Portable Seam-Welder 


Newest product of Progressive Welder 
Co., 3050 E. Outer Drive, Detroit 12, 
is described as the “first practical Port- 
able Seam-Welding Gun available to in- 
dustry.” It is designed to weld steel up 
to two thicknesses of 20 gage, including 
stainless steels, is already in use w elding 
seams 22 ft. long on disposable light- 
weight gas tanks. Although its main ap- | 


plication will be on work too large or 
cumbersome to be taken to a stationary 
welding machine, it will probably find 
many places on conveyorized production 
lines. 

The gun is universally suspended, can 
be swiveled for welding in almost any 
direction, vertical or horizontal. A 2-hp. 
air motor furnishes the motive power for 
the wheels which run along a seam, 
while a 44-in. diameter air po Sor pro- 
vides welding pressures up to 1,400 psi. 
with 90 Ib. of line pressure. The trans- 
former, which operates on 440-v., 60- 
cycle current, is rated at 100 kva. Both 
transformer and wheels are cooled by 
water, the latter both internally and ex- 
ternally. 


Mailing Accessory 


One of the important elements of a 
modern mailing machine is the little 
“reverse roller” which revolves in a di- 
rection opposite to that of the feeding 
mechanism. Its job is to marshal the 
envelopes one by one into the sealing 
and stamping departments of the ma- 
chine. Normal material for the roller is 
rubber which is entirely adequate for in- 
termittent mailings in small and me- 


dium volumes. For continuous service 


General Boxes 


are reporting fot 
overseas service 


Export shipping problems are simplified 
when Heavy-Duty General Wirebound 
Boxes are used. The export type of wire- 
bound containers are called heavy duty 
boxes because they are made of much 


| heavier material than domestic wire-bound 


boxes—yet they are lighter, cost less and 
occupy less space than the conventional 
type of export box. 


Bound with steel wires, General Heavy- 
Duty Boxes are built to stand rough sea 
voyages, rapid loading and unloading, 
rough handling. These export containers 
assure protection against crushing or dis- 
tortion. And General Wirebound Boxes 
are exceptionally easy to assemble, pack 
and unpack, can be re-used for other ship- 
ments. 


Today, only war materials can have the 
benefit of Heavy-Duty advantages — but 
“tomorrow” many types of export products 
will be delivered safely, speedily and eco- 
nomically in General Heavy-Duty Wire- 
bound Boxes. Write for information about 
them now. 


Today's lessons in getting war shipments 
to destination safely will be applied to “to- 
morrow’s” peacetime products. Postwar 
export shipments will be faster, easier to 
handle, safer and more economical—thanks 
to wartime development of General Heavy- 
Duty Wirebound Boxes. 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
ll. District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dalles 
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A ROLLER BEARING / 


4 


AT 25,000 R.PLM. 


IN 300-DEGREE TEMPERATURES! 


PROGRESS — 
for Aviation...and for Hyatt 


Thanks to Turbo-superchaysgers, our planes now fly higher 
and faster with ‘‘full military power at altitudes 
where the air is so thin that engines formerly lost four- 
fifths of their power 

One of the toughest of all machines to design and 


build,’’ its makers have said 


Ours was the job of supplying the roller bearing for a 
shaft spinning at 25,000 R.P.M. under 300-degree temper 
atures. This meant pioneering advances in the scientific 
heat treating of metals to prevent ‘‘growth.”’ It meant 
improvements in grinding practices and refinement of 
surface finishing technique...establishment of new manu- 
facturing routines and inspection procedures. 

The result: a new super-precision Hyatt Roller Bearing, 
with inner race peripheral speed of 10,000 feet per minute. 
51 years of specialized roller bearing manufacturing, 
research and progress made it possible. 


Have you a tough bearing assignment? 


HYATT BEARINGS 


oivision or GENERAL MOTORS 


HARRISON, N 
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on big mailings the Pitney-B 
age Meter Co., Stamford, ( 
developed a new Carborundu 
Roller for mailing machines , 
ufacture. It costs more than | 
ard roller, but outwears it n 
over, pays its way by minimi: 
time for roller changes. 


Barometer; Altimeter 


Newest high-precision instr 
the line of Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc., Belleville, N. J., are a | 


and an Altimeter (illustrated), with 
mirrored dials, for use in surveving, 
teorology, research, airport service, 

as standards for calibrating other instru. 
ments. Their aneroid mechanisms are 
said to be so free from internal friction 
that “tapping on the dial is unnecessary 
when taking a series of readings . 
have a sensitivity of one part in 8,000, 
and an accuracy of +0.1%.” 

The barometer comes normally with 
0.5-millibar graduations over a range of 
750 to 1,065 millibars, can be had with 
scales reading in the time-honored inches 
of mercury. The altimeter comes nor- 
mally in either a 7,000-ft. or a 15,000-ft. 
range with 10-ft. or 20-ft. graduation 
respectively. Other scales and_ scale 
ranges can be supplied on either instru 
ment. Both are compensated for tem 
perature, the deviation on the altimeter 
being less than 0.1 ft. for a rise or fall of 
IF. They are available in wall or panel 
mountings, or in shockproof protective 
cases for portable service. 


Cyclograph 


Because the new DuMont Cyclo- 
graph does a number of jobs more 
quickly and precisely than a_ trained 
metallurgist, it is described as the “1 
bot metallurgist” by its manufacturer, 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, | 
Passaic, N. J. As a nondestructive an 
alyzer of metals and alloys, it will reveal 
differences in hardness, structure, dept 
of case, etc. As a sorter, it will 
metal shapes or parts according | 
one of the following factors: 


nc, 
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tertaste 


siness 


Post. 
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Man. 
tand. 
‘mes 
lown 


treatment, structure, wall thickness, 
iness of plating or cladding. As a 
or, it will detect the presence of 


tal in 1 magnetic materials of vari- AN ACON D A PLAN 
; kinds. 


e new clectronic instrument, which 


ormally housed in a cabinet 37 in. SPEARHEADS VITAL IN DUSTRIAL 

je, 26 in. deep, and 51] in. high, 

jizes the principle that “the metal- 
sical properties of metal cause varia- 

»< in the core loss of a tuned pickup MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 
surrounding the piece under test.” 
one model, these variations alter the 
ems, or “cyclograms,” on two cath- 


-ay screens, permitting an alert semi- .. over 12,000 manuals requested 


ied operator to “determine — 3 ‘ 
»s in metallurgical properties of a 

te of pore a similar parts.” In .. Over 60 campaigns operating 
-+ models, some of which can be in- 


ts in 
ucts, 
heter 


— 


led right in a production line, the ... All branches of industry 
ations actuate sorting mechanisms ae 
speeds up to five pieces a second. join to safeguard production 


ne each instrument is custom-built 
j must be set up for the precise func- 


nto be served, the cyclograph will be The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 

ed, not sold. counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 

| ww Products Briefs duction a helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

Also reported this week, not _ for If you aren't already safeguarding production with the aid of 

it interest to certain designated busi- this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 


i 


5-in. 
me- 
and 
stru- 
are 
‘tion 


s fields, but also for their possible im- 
rt in the postwar planning of more or 
allied fields and business in general, 
t the following: 
L —Blotting paper impregnated 
ihemthetic rbot Goons the new 
ycar Luggage Material. It is a develop- 
ent of the Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, 


for full details. 


Saty HBhio, said to be waterproof, resistant HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS now THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 
aaa ' PM P’ I eak i an helps electrical contractor carry out ! 
000 th to extremes of temperature and to eee asaaeainen trouble develops. his most important wartime job—indus- 

~? BBBS, greases, and solvents. Hand lug- 7 all personnel in pinet, malgsonance ao Roe epee: one - 3d —_ Keep 

tree 4 . Provides usines: ing a izationtogether — 
ms 3 made from it is described as strong practical “tools. to forestall—as well as during construction lull... helps keep old 
M —_ - st e customers, gain new ones, pite °o 

e of : durable, lighter than leather. ss maiotsia Ceasaueus wastlane pedectiea. products to sell... puts him ia leadership 
vith Hospital—A special new G-E Washing role for furthering the war effort. 
re achine developed by General Electric 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 


even more towards furthering the war effort. 


0, Schenectady, N. Y., expedites the 
pplication of the Sister Kenny treat- 
ent for infantile paralysis. An electric 
ting unit, replacing the agitator used 
r washing clothes, raises the tempera- 
re of the essential woolen “packs” 
ickly; a — wringer operating at a 
esure of 700 Ib. takes out so much 
ater than the packs “though heated to ANACO i D A’ Ss 
NF, may be applied without danger 
skin burns.” 

Pharmaceutical—Lederle Laboratories, 
wc, 30 Rockefeller Pl., New York, is 
fering several of its vitamin prepara- 
ms-Vi-Magna (multi-vitamins), Vi- 
‘lta (vitamins A and D), Vi-Alpha (A 
Md E), and Tocopherols (sources of E) 
im new Capsule-Tablets originated by 


antic Coast Fisheries Co., 111 John PLA N 


» New York. Droplets of the oily vita- 


nor- 
0-ft. 
10ns 
cale 
stru- 
fem- 
eter 
ll of 
anel 
tive 


ane Ee Mixtures are imprisoned in a gela- prmeee enn nnn nen n nnn --- wee enn nn------- wee ee eee nnn nH --- 
veal th od and fle ated e me e _ ne 4 ' Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual 

pth xi “ proof layer of plain ge atin. As ' 25 Broadway, New York City 4 

rate Ma cPsule-tablet dissolves in the stomach, | 1 picsse send EEO Lg CA 

any w large drop of oil is suddenly released ; Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- , 

‘sis. di cause eructation and unpleasant emotion wartime production. Add City 

: rtaste.”” . 
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Centralized control unit - 
heort of the AMPLICALL 
industrial sound system. 


% DESIGNED TO ANSWER 
LARGE WAR PLANT NEEDS 


Of high importance today to the large 
industrial units and other greatly expanded 
plants is the vital need for a dependable 
communications system to pace their 
speeded-up production activities. Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Ford Willow Run Bomber Plant and 
thousands of others from coast to coast 
have completely solved this problem and 
are profiting from the multiple uses of 
their AMPLICALL W400 Series Paging 
and Two-Way Communications Systems. 
Locating instantly... saving precious time and 
countless trips... eliminating switchboard 
congestions . . . providing split-second emergency 
alarm protection. .. increasing production with 
musical programs... ate only a few of the 
many ways AMPLICALL is serving the 
large plants of the nation. But whatever 


your plant size, large, medium or small, you'll find an AMPLICALL 
System of a design and capacity to answer your every need depend- 
ably and profitably. Let us show you how, without any obligation 
to you in any way. Drop us a request line today. 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feder, 
regulations affecting priorities 


price control, and transportatign 


Gasoline Production 


nd restr 
West Coast refiners have bx on have 
by Petroleum Administrator Har 
decrease their output of premiu: 
order to increase production of 
80-octane, all-purpose  milita: soline 
The manufacture of premium gasolip New ™ 
now limited to 10% by volume of the to:jmmmlose hit 
output of civilian automotive ga y jshed ¥ 

rs O 


Fuel Oil aod 


ww fruit 
uke all t 


rop, and 


mended 


Fucl oil rations will be granted to op 
sumers of more than 10,000 gal. anni; 
regardless of whether or not their ects 
ment can be converted to the use of 
This is OPA’s latest step in suspending ¢ 
conversion program in effect for the hy 
ycar. 


lron Castings 


Producers who are selling gray iron cat 
ings under base period ceilings—the highed 
prices charged between Aug. 1, 1941, an 
Feb, 1, 1942—may apply to OPA for pe 
mission to add overtime costs to their max 
mum prices when existing maximums a 
too low to warrant continued productiog 
of castings needed in the war effort. (Amend 
ment 6, Regulation 244.) 

Similar adjustments are allowed to pr 
ducers of malleable iron castings for any 
casting where the maximum is so low ast 
discourage essential war production; prev 
ously, such adjustments were made only if 
the casting concerned was for use wu 
der a government contract or subcontract Ampc 
(Amendment 5, Regulation 241.) Brook 
The | 
Buffal 
Bird 
Walt 
E. 5, 


Parlir 


contracts 
modity ! 


—— 


Cast-lron Radiation 


To assure cssential production in th 
face of rising costs, OPA has authonzed 
3¢ per ft. increase in sheet prices of a 
types of cast-iron radiation. (Amendment 3 
Regulation 272.) 


Esper 
New 
Henc 
Mon 
Rayon Yarn Hern 
Moli 
The high-tenacity rayon yarn productio Nor 
program is to be expanded by 41,()0U,U" Nory 
Ib., to meet manufacturers’ requirement Pack 
for rayon cord for synthetic tires in |% Sprit 
and 1945. This means an increase in total Pavn 
rayon yarn production for military Bore 
heavy-duty civilian tires to 235,000,000 1 Rees 
Directives to four rayon producers—Amer New 
can Enka Corp., American Viscose Corp 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( Indus 
trial Rayon Corp.—require cither an & 
pansion of present facilities or a conversio 
of machines now working on mihigh 
tenacity yarns, though not more than > 
of the total 400,000,000 Ib. of \ filament 


yarns now being turned out for civilian us 
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nt ot stitching thread cqual to 


amit 
Mol utput for commercial purposes 
~ heen authorized for 1944 by W PB. 
xis. represents approximately a 40% ine 
ease over. present permitted production. 
janufacture of sewing thread for house- 
bold use continues on an unlimited basis, 


od restrictions on several varieties of cot- 
on have been removed. (Order M-117, as 


mende d 


Dried Fruits 


New maximum prices substantially above 
hose hitherto in effect have beer estab- 
shed for processors and mer distribu- 
«s of the 1943 crop of dried apricots, 
caches, pears, prunes, raisins, and figs to 
mpensate for increased costs of labor and 
ww fruit. Since the government plans to 
ske all the dried apricot, peach, and pear 
op, and about half the dried prunes and 
aisins, prices to the consumer will not be 
seatly affected. (Regulation 475.) 


Dried and Shell Eggs 


By allowing egg drying plants to apply 
r cancellation of up to 50% of their No- 
ember, December, and January delivery 
contracts with the Federal Surplus Com- 
nodity Corp., approximately 130,000,000 


Amperex Electronics Products 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The David Bell Co., Inc. 

Buffalo, N. 7. 

Bird & Co. 

Waltham, Mass. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Parlin, N. J 

Espey Mfg. Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

Henderson Produce Co. 

Monroe City, Mo. 

Herman Nelson Corp. 

Moline, Il. 

Norwich Knitting Co., 

Norwich, N. Y. 

Package Machinery Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Reeves Sound Laboratories 

New York, N. Y. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Hartsville, S. C. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
ond Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
cellence in” production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


ed by this conversion. The new 
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The villain of this film 


threatens your plant, too! 


IRE, the saboteur, can destroy 

your plant—even though 
you've installed the most modern 
fire-fighting equipment! If your men 
don’t know how to operate it, or 
if they use the “right” equipment 
against the wrong fire, disaster can 
easily result. 

Believing that visual instruction 
is easiest understood, longest remem- 
bered, Walter Kidde & Company have 
produced a color film with sound. 


It shows exactly what to do when 
fire strikes. It pictures the different 
classes of fire, shows how to fight 
each of them. It’s fast-moving, grips 
the attention of its audience during 
the twenty minutes of its run. 
We'd be glad to show this film to 
key men at your organization. There 
is no obligation whatever for this 
service. Just drop a line today to the 
address below and we'll arrange a 
showing at your convenience. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC, 1021 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, W. ). 
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dozen shell eggs—or their 
frozen form—will be made 


* 
ee civilian and military use, tl 
; 4 Administration has announ 
. Another form of relief for | 


commercial users of dried eg 


UGH ENGINEERING by the Food Distribution A 
DEPENDS ON THORO which will sell up to 2,( 
spray-process dried whole egg 
« turers who need them in mal 
macaroni, bakery products, ar 
Ings. 

« Endurance...stamina... ability to “take it” Shell eggs that have been ] 
—all describe that quality in motors so impera- age or set aside under the term 
tive for the satisfactory operation of all types may now be moved into regular 
of motor operated equipment and appliances. channels. ‘ 


Realizing the importance of thorough engineer- 

ing in securing dependable motor performance, Used Steel Drums 

more and more manufacturers are consulting 

with us as specialists in the field of fractional Dollar-and-cents ceilings have 

horsepower motors. / lished for service charges on r 

used steel drums of 50- to 58-¢ 

to encourage their re-use. This 

fecting over 98% of all recondit 

drums, sets new ceilings at 90¢ 

reconditioning, $1.40 for “tota 

THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. tioning, in all parts of the country except th 

KENT, OHIO Pacific Coast, where somewhat hicher 

ings are allowed. At the same tin iling 

on raw, unreconditioned drums have been re. 

duced 25¢ per drum. (Maximum Price Rezv. 

lation 43, formerly Revised Price Sct 

43.) 


The valuable experience we are accumulating 
in solving problems involved in the war effort 
will contribute to improved motor operated 
equipment for the future. 


1edule 


i Other Priority Actions 


FRACTIONAL HO EPOWER . 
SPECIAL APP ae ATION MOTORS % Quota assignments for the output of coil, 
eee. ii ra flat, box, and fabric bedsprings during the 


twelve months beginning Oct. 1, 1943, have 
been put on a unit basis instead of a weight 
basis, by WPB’s Order L-49, Amendment 1. 

. Restrictions on the use of animal oik- 
lard, tallow, and fleshing oils—in the textile 
and leather tanning industries have been sux 
pended for three months, beginning Oct. 
by amendment to FDO 53... . Relax 
tion of restrictions on castor oil during t! 
next three months, affected by an ament 
ment to FDO 32, will result in improve 
ment in the quality of shoes, raincoats, \ 1 
nishes, printing inks, and other civilian prod- 
ucts. . . . Some photoflash and hota 
incandescent lamps for civilians have been 
freed from restrictions that required purchay 
ers to submit preference ratings, through aa 
amendment to Order L-28. 


Other Price Actions 
A program to effect a reduction in con- 
OA SIS Alectric Water sumer prices for peanut butter from the 


Coole ers July level of 33.1¢ to about 26.5¢ per 
There's nothin b lb. (September, 1942, level) through rebate 
more sensible tha etter, more healthful payments to peanut butter manutacturcts 


etti we to be made by Commodity Credit © 
cole one “So OASIS has been announced by the War Food A 


ministration. . . . Importers’ sales of Cuban 

rum, imported in bulk and sold in bulk or 

in bottles, have been given maximum pncts 

by OPA’s Amendment 4, Res lati 
y're made j in 445... . As one of the steps in a 
roduction-line to extend control over prices of fr: 

who and vegetables, OPA, through Amend 

9, Regulation 426, has established 

for apples for home consumption 

tional levels averaging between 10 

per Ib. for the season. . Canner 


MANUFACTURING CO. mum prices for fruit ‘cocktail heve e 
e 401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio revised upward by Amendment 17 


tion 306. 


n cool, 


joyable, invigo- 
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You can’t use any old thing for a target 
when you want scientific results in range 
training. Some materials would shatter at 
the first hit or perhaps fold over—show- 
ing no record of succeeding shots. 


So another wartime job falls to paper- 
board. Container Corporation makes tons 
of targets to precise military specifications 
—and firing range instructors get just the 
records they want. 


We've developed thousands of war 
packages and other war materials in co- 
operation with the military and govern- 
ment agencies. Our booklet, “Paperboard 
Goes to War,” illustrates many of them. 
If you are interested in this field, we'd like 
to send you a copy. Just write or call one 
of the offices listed below. 


ERY THIng 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA ®D ko 


R 
General Offices: 111 W. Weshington St., Chicego * New York © Rochester * Natick, Mass. © Philadelphia rv ERY Hy, 
Atron * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Circleville * Detroit + Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. S pm cx 

Moria * Rockisland © Minneapolis * Baltimore * St.Louis * Fernandina * Dallas * Ft. Worth Ep 
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Corn Comes Back 


Late, warm autumn aids 
grain to overcome the effects of 
dismal spring; crop exceeded 
only twice. Soybeans also gain. 


As one warm, golden day after an- 
other passed in the Corn Belt during the 
first half of this month, crop-conscious 
farmers pinched themselves lest the un- 
seasonable weather prove unreal. 

e If Winter Comes—The region’s two 
big money crops—corn and soybeans— 
got off to a terrible start when cold 
rains last May and June delayed plant- 
ing by three weeks in many districts. 
All summer long, farmers and processors 
worried about damage that early frost 
could bring. Fortnight ago, a cold wave 
retarded maturity, but the temperature 
didn’t drop to the frost-damage point. 

Now, under the hot October sun, the 
corn and soybean crops have ripened 
ready for harvest. Each additional hot 
dav has added untold food and feed 
values as the crops stood in the fields. 

@ Big Soybeay, Crop—What four 
months ago looked like a failure has be- 
come a bumper soybean crop. The pro- 
duction estimate in the government re- 
ports on Oct. 1 almost equals the U. S.- 


record '42 crop of 209 million bu.; now 
this should be surpassed. 

New crop soybeans are coming to the 

country elevators in quantity. Many a 
Corn Belt farmer painfully recalls los- 
ing up to 10% of his last year’s bean 
crop to bad cutting weather. To avoid 
a repetition of this costly loss, thou- 
sands of Middle Western combines are 
working in the bean fields 24 hours a 
day, using two or three crews of men. 
e Best Beans Ever—Baked dry by the 
sunshine, beans are reaching the ele- 
vator dumps with moisture content of 
less than 10%, and in perfect condi- 
tion, not sweating. Best index of how 
unprecedented this is: Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s schedule of premiums, 
rising 2¢ a bu. for each reduction of 
1%. in moisture content, starts at 18% 
and goes down only to 11%. 

Corn shows an even more miraculous 
comeback. As of last July 1, the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s corn crop estimate was 
2,707,000,000 bu., compared with 
1942's record crop of 3,175,000,000 bu. 
The Sept. 1 crop report raised the esti- 
mate to 2,985,000,000 bu. fourth largest 
on record, exceeded only by three-billion 
bu. crops in 1942, 1920, and 1906. The 
Oct. | estimate, out this week, boosted 
the figure to 3,055,605,000 bu., third 
largest on record. 

@ lop-Quality Com—But veterans of 
Chicago’s Board of ‘Trade exulted that 


this will be the largest-eve: 


ore 


equ 
proble 


quality corn. Last year’s shi vcd hes, 
frost damage on 100 millio: py. 4 Eve 
year frost damage will be prac ‘ically , 

Even better pleased than t!.. opy)...immereaseC 
Corn Belt should be the dairy ind p, 


try farmers of the eastern fe« ficionss 
states. Feed will still be short +\\js wins 

but not so short as might ha 7 
@ One Day’s Trade—Washi: 
tinued its efforts to improve sith. 
ation by importing wheat fr Cana 

and by purchasing what th« 
mated as 1,500,000 bu. from the Aroen. 
tine exportable surplus of 46,()00,)jj 
bu. Shipping to carry only half a milliop 


‘on Last yeat 
t gram fo 
is at the 
h succes: 
it deale 
ted. Th 


a su 
had been allocated to this purchase, oe sit 
trade reports. Total wheat involved jy om 

‘ture 
the Argentine deal is about 4 normal tha 
° : , ‘ ess-Tild 
ay Ss: < OF Cas J and he 
day’s stock of cash grain han Bb vsentec 


Board of Trade. ectraine 


DESIGN FOR FARMING 


Six years ago Charles Peacock, Lin- 
coln County (Colo.) farmer, was on 
the spot. Either high winds or lack 
of moisture almost inevitably obliter- 
ated newly planted crops. Faced with 
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mounting debt, Peacock revised his 
planting ideas. He decided on furrow 
farming (above), a modification of the 
lister method, and revamped his tools 
for the job. The honeycombed effect 
is accomplished by furrow shovels and 
a series of rear blades which scrape the 


Recent extension of the official stop; Adn 
loss guarantee to farmers who sell comfii/. alan 
now has brought into the markets even ‘ia 
less cash corn than trade pessimists am. ; 
expected. Next Administration move The 
to provide corn essential for continuous nartiall 
operation of processing plants will prob Farmers 
ably be early revision of the corn ceiling d b 
to a basis of county-by-county parity. WA th 
e Fingers Crossed—Net effect to € In . t 
Belt farmers will be to boost prices at oo , 
the barnyard in principal corn-produc- whe» 
ing areas somewhere under a nickel, 31 of 
Corn-hungry processors are none too tad of 1 
sure that this will work. Right now the a we C0 
farmers are so busy combining soybeans © atti 
that no conceivable price inducement hea lo 
could set them hauling corn to town had t} 
until all the beans are in. Jstribut 

Df to La 
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year en 

output 

), whic! 
urted o1 
pralized 
WFA sti 
as 40‘ 
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fa vear ¢ 
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earth into small dams. This not only ~— 
protects seedlings from strong wind the ma 
but retains moisture, thereby preveDtGy wou), 
ing water and dust erosion. As 2 (CHM Offici: 
sult, Peacock has raised several excel vd 

“ HDET 


lent crops, has paid off his debt. nq : 
hopes to collect on patents. P 
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ore Implements 


Everybody is pleased over 
eased steel allotment for 
equipment, but there still 


problem of getting parts. 


ist year's rigid, complex distribution 
“am for farm machinery, with con- 
: at the manufacturing level and at 
» euccessive stage, left farmers, imple- 
+ dealers, and manufacturers frus- 
ted, The trade was unable even to 
, surplus machine across a county 
- to fill an urgent need, and manu- 
ers were forced to use uneconomi- 
‘ss-than-carload shipments for un- 
<dented proportions of their output. 
yctrained Enthusiasm—The War 
4 Administration announced its 
et, simpler, more flexible distribu- 
n program for 1944. late last month, 
ecting it to be greeted with happy 
; These expectations have been 
); partially fulfilled. 
fmers and dealers are greatly en- 
ged because the new regulations 
yndon the 1943 plan by which every 
kement was tagged at the factory for 
; in a particular county, and because 
joning at the retail level will apply to 
y 31 of the more important items 
tad of to everything. But manufac- 
es are conspicuously unexcited. Their 
gal attitude is that the new program 
i be a lot better than last year’s—but 
se are they going to get the machines 
dstribute under the new regulations? 
bf to Late Start—WPB order L-170, 
eming farm equipment output for 
year ending Oct. 31, 1943, author- 
soutput of tonnage equal to 40% of 
), which was a good sales year. But 
uted out authorizing only 20%, was 
malized many months later. 
FA still talks about 1943 produc- 
a 40% of 1940, but the disillu- 
d manufacturers say that when the 
a vear ends this month, their actual 
mance will total only between 
and 30%. They never got enough 
ial materials to catch up. Even now, 
1943 quotas expiring in a fort- 
t several major tractor makers are 
ing along at a fraction of the capac- 
brwhich they have plant and labor 
tue they cannot get materials to 
Hout their schedules. 
ish on Prospects—The production 
tfor next year, L-257, cheered up 
manufacturers when it was issued, 
use it allotted to farm machinery a 
“ous 900,000 tons of steel (BW— 
-143,p28). WPB promised then 
the materials for this expanded pro- 
"would be forthcoming without 
| Official view was that this would 
‘50% of 1940-41 average ontput— 
he liberal base than 1940—and even 
“uy pessimists agreed that it would 
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THE ABOVE DISPLAY is one of a series presented to 
Blackhawk employees every two weeks — dramatizing the 
wartime importance of their many products. This particu- 
lar exhibit features the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Serviceman’s Tool 
Kit containing a balanced, carefully selected assortment of 
tools which the Caterpillar Tractor Co. makes available to 
““Caterpillar’’ servicemen all over the world ... added as- 
surance of maintaining the high reputation for which 
“Caterpillar’’ equipment is famous. 


MAY WE DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 


Yes, we make and catalog a long line of wrenches. But, beyond 
that, one of our functions is to help supply the individualized 
wrench requirements most suitable for servicing the specific equip- 
ment of other manufacturers (like “Caterpillar’’). 


If your present or after-war plans include enlargement of your 
service program — give thought to selecting or recommending 
either standard or special wrenches specifically chosen for your 
particular equipment or product. 


Blackhawk for years has been “Wrench Headquarters” for leading 
makers of tractors, diesels, carburetors, farm and road machinery 
and other equipment. This experience in designing and building 
service wrench equipment is available to 

you in planning (and merchandising) your 

service programs. 


A helpful beginning will be to let us send 
you our booklet, “Meet the Mechlins’’; 
along with a new wrench catalog. Write 
to BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 West 
Rogers Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


BLACKHAWK 
\ Wrench Veadguavdes 
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make 70%. Subsequen lw gooe? 
however, lead the indust:, +, y 
cynicism about Prospects ‘or | 


INTRODUCING... P f out prospects or 1 
Steel deliveries are in gid gh», 

yee plarne fi ning 90% to 95% of schic Jules, ; 

future seems bright becau © desio, 


been adapted wherever 
bessemer steel and other .yhstit., 
terials that are relative], 
component parts have t! 
mied. Bearings, bushing 
tubes for radiators, auxili 
small electrical equipme: 
bling blocks of several 
turers. 
@ Head-on Collision—1 
just as urgently needed f. 
escort vessels as for tract nd ipeveee 
bines. Hence the imp! 
purchase orders run head-on jn} pers 
higher priorities of Army and Nay 

In such a conflict of res 
civilian outfit doesn’t h 
WPB holds out no assur , 
times for the farm suppliers, confiy 
self to promises that it \ 
under the impact of next year's iney 
airplane program. 
@ Political Gesture—Latest report 
Washington indicate that L-2 


soon be revised upward, probably ¢ 
| 1944 production quotas at 1(0) 
1940. The trade views this prosp 


a political gesture, at the expen 
manufacturers’ goodwill, to paci 
farmer who needs a machine | 
dealer cannot supply. 

Major farm equipment mal 
a tested technique for taking suc 
lish situations to the farmers | 
tising and through dealer orgar 
rather than accepting the | 
inability to manufacture beyond 
<s. | tations imposed by federal 
bie : - . R Off the record, they say that it wou 
Whether it’s a consignment to a factory working furiously against | silly for Washington to incs 


bhiCiCd 


time—whether it’s one small shipment of something—or a huge one —_ on paper when it looks dou 


i ; : : . that they can get enough matend 
of vital wartime material, Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, ps the adn iiei lies nes 
is ready to help you with courtesy, understanding and dispatch. eA National Reserve—How well 
—_— . ce A brand-new farm machinery dist: 
An invisible but most important link in our chain of wartime service— | program which takes effect on D 


she talks to a great army of customers—relays their wishes quickly, | 1943, works depends more tha 


. 2s thing else on getting the machines| 
Se : | If there are far too few machines 


around, any type of rationing can! 
be spectacularly successful. ‘The 
requires manufacturers to set aside 
of each month’s production as a nat 
reserve to be allotted by WIA to} 
of greatest need. What is lett i 
vided into three major classes: 
Schedule I includes 19 types of pt 


Q Pp. A L including most of the basic tools ¢ 
FE xX Pp R E S S those for tillage and cultivation. rs 


this list are important to produce the 


q GS a urgently needed crops. They include ts 

E N C combines; corn, cotton, and potato f 
ers; lister planters; grain drills; com » 
and pickers; potato diggers an¢ 


The voice with the smile in it—that’s Mary—typicol of the telephone 
girls at Railway Express. 


your ¢ 
ent is no 
if it is 
t needs 
There 
uation. 
ite A. EF 


many hay, straw, and ensilace t0OMMEMEOGy 

manure spreaders. For Schedu'c | pha B. pj 

manufacturers must furnish 2 5t@°iiistored i; 
Use AIR EXPRESS for super-speed, of 3 miles a minute ... distribution pattern to WFA and a‘ 
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6 point 
anpower Conservation Plan 
featuring MIMLOGRAPH duplication 


From our pool of experience in 


serving war-swamped plants and 
offices, we present six basic ways 
in which the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator can and is conserving man- 


power for American business. 


l. Save personal calls with bulletins produced by Mimeograph duplication. 


2. Save gas and personnel by using Mimeograph duplicated copies as your sales- 
men. 


3. Speed up statistical work with Mimeograph ruled forms that can be made 
immediately available. 


4. Use Mimeograph duplicated instructions for personnel training to avoid time- 
taking individual instructions. 

5. Eliminate delays due to unfamiliarity with business routine by providing pro- 
cedure bulletins for all employees. 


6. Combine several paper work functions in one writing by analysis of your paper 
work. 


your current Mimeograph equip- 
fit is not operating at full efficiency, A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1043 

if it is not adequate for your pres- 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 

needs, we suggest you contact Please get in touch with us regarding our dupli- 
There may be ways to help your cating problem. 
wation. Mail coupon at right, or 
ite A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Name.......... 


(ted poee 


IMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
istered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MGGMIG hf y/, 


Up from Dawson Creek stretches the 
Alcan Highway. Across it, day after night 
without end, rumble the convoys of trucks. 
Taxis en route, their ultimate destination: 
Tokyo. 


What makes this lifeline tick on time? 
Produc-Trol. 


Produc-Trol is doing the same gigantic 
job of scheduling, on a front nearer home, 
for over 1500 war industries today. 
Produc-Trol pictures the facts, then directs 
the action for attainment of the schedule. 


Step by step, Produc-Trol charts your 
course—scheduling the operations of your 
Engineering, Purchasing and Manufactur- 
ing departments, the procurement of 
materials and tools, the distribution of 
sub-contracts, the allocation of machines. 
Produc-Trol gives you complete control— 
not only of finished production, but of 


- eee eee ee ew ese ee ee eee sey 


assemblies, sub-assembiies, and component 
parts. 


Produc-Trol may be the very system of 
simplified visual control you need and 
must have now .. and when war produc- 
tion gives way to peace time competition. 
It will pay you to get in touch with the 
Produc-Trol man in your city. Do it today. 


ayo 


OVER 1500 WAR PLANTS 
SAY YES TO QUESTIONS 
LIKE THESE: 


Will Produc-Trol toke the kinks 
out of machine loading? Will 
Produc-Trol expedite delivery of 
raw materials? Will Produc-Trol 
accelerate finished production? 
Will Produc-Trol weed out weak. 
nesses in routing? Will Produc 
Trol work with CMP? 


To all these questions, and 
more, the answer is yes—a yes 
that has been proven empholi- 
cally, and will be proven agoin 
on peace time problems: in 
sales, marketing, and merchon- 
dising . . . Look into Produc-Trol 
—today. It offers so much for 
so little? 


citentin 


fn Conodo: Seeley Systems Corp., 


' 
' 

: SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
’ COPY OF “SPOTLIGHT” —A 
real aid to efficiency in- pro- 

: duction planning and control. 

' 

: Name. 

' ] 
: Address... ; 
: ® 
eS : 
’ a 
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PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


if “information” cannot give you the telephone number 
of PRODUC-TROL in your city, phone, wire or write — 


WASSELL ORGANIZATI 
WESTPORT, CONN. © Phone: WESTPORT 2 - 4112 


lid., Toronto and Montreal 


Im mac 
poourage 
pid-press 
ents. 

Domest 
ore of 
ms Wo! 
mply be 
prmal. ( 


it of th 
inary 
hanical 
tras A. 


siness 


ttern by counties to cach state war 
4. To buy one of these tools, a farmer 
‘ies a purchase certificate from his 
ty farm rationing committec. 
‘edule II lists twelve types of product. 
some hay and ensilage machinery; 
. rden tractors; milking machines 
milk coolers; feed gtinders and crush- 
and well, water supply, and irrigation 
os and equipment. Restrictions differ 
Schedule I only in not requiring county 
tribution patterns. 
edule III is principally tractor-drawn 
mounted implements. State distribution 
ss, not county, are required, and pur- 
of these items requires no ration cer- 
re after Oct. 15, 1943. 


cklog for Crisis—Current discus- 
» in farm and implement circles con- 
ms what use will be made of the 20% 
ide reserve that accrues under the 
ram. Apparent purpose is to 
* these machines into areas where 
ie or emergency situations exist as, 
instance, in the Southwest where 
h a large number of combines have 
m shipped out until danger threatens 
t summer's wheat harvest (BW —Sep. 
3,p20). : 
Always in the background, however, 
the possibility that large parts of this 
eve may be sent abroad to rehabili- 
the devastated agriculture of liber- 
and occupied territories. Washing- 
has on paper huge plans for shipping 


cud 


ANTS fen machinery overseas, has had scant 
couragement from manufacturers 
IONS d-pressed to meet domestic require- 


nts. 

Domestic Needs Increasing—Much 
kinks (pore Of the machinery on American 
Wil Mims wore out last year than normally, 


‘yo! Hlimoly because it averaged older than 
a pmal. Cultivation of 16 million addi- 


tional acres under the War Food Ad- f 


ministration’s 1944 program makes the 
need for additional machinery more 
acute. Chances are excellent’ that farm 
labor will get another sifting over by the 
draft (BW —Sep.25’43,p5) which will 
point up the crisis still more. 


Mechanica! Picker 


Cotton-stripping device in 
use in Texas does the work of 
10 to 15 pairs of human hands, 
picking 7 to 10 bales a day. 


For years, cotton growers have 

dreamed about and experimented with 
mechanical cotton pickers, among them 
the machine introduced by the Rust 
brothers in’ Memphis, Tenn. (BW— 
Dec.28’40,p38). Now emerging from 
the dream world into the reality of pro- 
duction and operation is the two-row 
Morco cotton stripper, 100 of which 
have been built, with government ap- 
proval, by the C. E. Morris Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Fifteen of the machines already 
have been shipped to the south plains 
of the west Texas cotton belt. 
@ Bale an Hour—These machines, based 
upon a model developed at Texas A. & 
M. College, harvest a bale an hour from 
fields yielding from one-half to three- 
quarters of a bale an acre, or from seven 
to ten bales in a normal working day. 
Cost at present is $1,440, but a reduc- 
tion of perhaps $500 in price is expected 
by the company when large volume pro- 
duction begins next season. 

The stripper consists of a slot for 


tof the realm of hope and into pre 
inary production is a two-row me- 
nical cotton picker devised by 
tas A. & M. College researchers. 
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Stripping from seven to ten bales a 
day, the pickers are built by C. E. 
Morris Co., Dallas, which has turned 
out 100 at a cost of $1,440 each. 


a * 


GOOD NEWS 


as Near as 


YOUR TELEPHONE! 


Wouldn’t it be good news... if you could 
find a way to make paper “pinch hit” for 
the men and women who aren’t here... 
if you could discover how to get more 
functionally efficient business stationery 


and printed pieces—that cost no more? 


That good news is indeed as near as 
your telephone—the minute you put in a 
call to your printer. Tell him to bring 
over the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, the 
portfolio that points the way to stream- 
lined letterheads, envelopes, statements, 
invoices and forms—as well as booklets, 
circulars and folders that sell products or 
ideas, economically, resultfully. 


Specify Pre-tested Papers 


For top-flight results, carry out your 
printer’s plan by specifying Nekoosa Bond 
—the paper that’s pre-tested to assure fine 
printed results. Nekoosa Bond can be de- 
pended on for clean-cut printing and 
typing impressions ... for smudge-free 
signatures or erasures. Get the proof to- 
day by calling your printer! 


PAPER IS A WAR MATERIAL 
Tons of Nekoosa-Edwards papers are do- 
ing war jobs today, but while we're proud 
to be supplying these Government re- 
quirements, we’re also proud that the 
high quality of Nekoosa Business papers 
remains unchanged. 


AN With 


R PRIN TER 


Makoor Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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.. How "See-ability * is helping 
skilled workmen produce range 
finders of amazing accuracy for 
the U.S. Army 


They said it couldn't be done! 


No sir, no one could turn out range finders, eyes 
for our army’s artillery—as accurate as it wanted 
them—as fast as it must have them! 


But that was a long while ago—before Peari 
Harbor! 


Today, Industry is in quantity production on 
range finders almost absolute in accuracy. 


Today, thanks to American know-how, gunners 
all over the world, smack their targets right on 
the nose! 


“See-ability” through better, more scientific, 
lighting helps make this miracle possible. It is 
helping make high speed precision machine work 
a routine matter. It is helping bring well-nigh 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS FIGHTING 


superhuman skill to human eyes and fingers. 


That is why millions of Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps are ear-marked to bring “See-ability” to 
this and other vital war work. 


You can help. Lamps are made from tungsten, 
nickel, copper and other critical materials. Help 
make these supplies go farther by conserving 
lamps. For practical suggestions, write for book- 
let “See-ability for Indoor Eyes.”” Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J. Plants in 25 cities . . . offices everywhere. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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~ Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ‘‘SEE-ABILITY “’ 
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GREER CONVEYORS KEEP 


ml Great Guns 
Going 


TALK has been called cheap, but not when the 5-inch guns of a destroyer’s 
main batteries speak out. That’s the most costly talk in the world — for Jap 
or Nazi ears. Shells are fed by Greer Hoists from the ammunition rooms to 
the gunners in the handling rooms of the gun turrets. 

Delivering the goods, of a very different kind, has long made the Greer 
Conveyors famous in the confectionery and bakery fields, both here and 
abroad. Ammunition hoists aboard U.S. destroyers are putting to important 
use this ability of Greer engineers to build conveying machinery that is 
second to none in precision and dependability. 

Today, Greer is engaged one hundred per cent in turning out essential 
equipment for the Navy. But we want to keep in the closest possible touch 
with our many friends who are using Greer Confectionery and Bakery 
Machines. Out of war work have come faster, better ways of doing things: 
this knowledge already is being used for your future advantage 

Let us cooperate with you now on your post-war plans.—J. W.Greer Co., 
119 Windsor Street, Cambridge A-39, Massachusetts. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS GREER MULTI-TIER CONVEYORS 
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each of the two rows, wit! volves 
screw to carry fhe bolls int contain’ 
or truck in the rear. The Dper ol 
be attached to a standard n teal 
of the Farmall type. Each 
places from 10 to 15 cotto: 
pending upon the cotton a 
of the humans at work. 
e@ Migratory Pickers—No: 
plains cotton crop is “pulle 
tory Mexican families, who folloy 
opening of Texas cotton in the | 
Rio Grande Valley north 
the high plains, between 
January. The cold winds \ 
them back south. “Pulling 
cup the two gloved hands a 
ward, removing all the |} 
sweep. 

Stripper types of harvesters carry ¢ 


entire boll, with its cotton, to the oi 


where by special machinery the 
cotton is removed. In other areas 


deep South), the seed cotton is rem 7 


by human fingers at the same time thg 
the crop is gathered. 


e Burden on Gins—Cotton Pickin 
crews in west ‘Texas, where cold weathg 
comes early and numbs the finger 
learned long ago to “pull” or “snap” # 
whole cotton bolls from the plant, a 


leave the process of separation to th 
gins. That has put a grave burden up 
ginning machinery, which in rece 
years, however, has been equipped { 
handle the crop as it is delivered 

killing frost is due in northwest Tex 
at the end of October. This not onl 
will remove the cotton leaves but a 
will enable the sun to burst open unny 
bolls. 

The mechanical cotton stripper is 
development of the original “cotto 
sled,” a box with a V slot which ¢ 
cotton stalks entered and which strippe 
them of their bolls—open or green. Lat 
refinements, which would thresh the uw 
open bolls and separate their lint fof 
the better cotton obtained from ti 
open bolls harvested at the same tim 
are not permitted on the cotton stn 
pers at this time because of mater: 
shortages. When these are permanent 
added, it is not unlikely that west Tex 
,cotton will become one vast mechaniz 
operation from planting with four-0 
equipment to mass cultivation and ma 
harvesting. 

@ Cleaned by Machine—West |< 
gins for years have been equipped wi 
special cleaning machinery which « 
proves the grade but damages the s 
length because of the need for mu 


+ 


| extra beating of the cotton to rem 


the dirt, leaves, bits of stem, and oth 
trash. In spite of all these factors, \ 


nove 
a 


Texas cotton before the war ¢n 


° 1 n 
an extensive export trade with Japa 


Germany, Italy, and some other 
tions needing short staple of a Na! 
wiry type produced under the ditne 
climatic conditions of the west T¢ 
plains. 
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| Seed Tested 


With imports eliminated, 
iments With cultivation of 
tower seed for edible oil are 
or way in Six States. 


‘lla] 


xperiments with sunflowers as a 
ce of edible oils were carried out in 
dozen ‘nidwestern states this year. 
<troved by Insects—Preliminary re- 
were not encouraging, although a 
ation of production tests is still 
completed. Insects destroyed 50% 
he plants set out at the Kansas 
cultural Experiment station at Man- 
arry tien, and similar inroads were made 


the giolitest plots in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
he scefii/ouri, and Illinois. 

CaS \thlMour varieties of seed were planted, 
cmovefl carly-maturing types from Canada, 


me thafilire cultivation of sunflowers is al- 
ty asmall but thriving industry, and 
pickin from Russian strains. Sunflowers 
Wcatheil@crown extensively in Russia, and pro- 
fingergiition has increased greatly in recent 
ap” tls in Argentina where 1,300,000 acres 
nit, angie planted in the 1940-41 season. 
to tll Yield 22% to 32% —Insects cut 
1 upotimithe heads of half the plants set out 
recen™ Manhattan and maggots damaged 
ped 4M in carly varieties. Yields were low 
cred. Ml Mennonite, first of the Canadian 
«to mature, but harvesting of the 
ot onlfiiee others will be completed and seed 
ut ag@oles forwarded to Washington for 
‘jm. Oil content of the seed ranges 
22% to 32% for food or technical 
poses. 
chief commercial use of sunflower 
in the United States has been as 
ingredient of scratch feeds for poul- 
and sunflowers serve as a silage 
p in the northern part of the United 
es and in Canada where summers 
short and temperatures too low for 
m. Although higher in protein and 
than either corn or wheat, sunflower 
jis too high in price to make up 
ancntfiire than a small part of poultry feed. 
t le@Msouri, Illinois, and California pro- 
ani2gie 95% of the crop for this purpose. 
ur@Binder or Combine?—Difficulty in har- 
\ mating is an objection to growing sun- 
ets for silage, but the corn binder 
been used where plants are not too 


eT 1S 
“cotta 
ich ¢ 
itrippe 
1. Laté 
the uf 
it fro 
ym th 
e tin 
stn 


te otherwise, harvesting by hand is 
ch wiiessary. 
 S@PRThe combine is the only practical 


ans of harvesting the crop on any- 
ifs except small patches, Canadian 
| otiners have learned. They found the 
; lor grain binder and threshing ma- 
J methods too laborious. Sunflow- 
Pi ‘or seed generally are harvested by 
; d in California, Missouri, and IIh- 
~ fa just before seeds are ripe enough 
{thc shatter. 

le mports Slumped—For the five years 
0 1936, sunflower oil imports to- 
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Plomb 
Engineers 
design another 
special 
war tool 


he 


sey Os mane ote for You 


Examine your war production job from the standpoint of 
special hand tools required to do it faster, better. Could a 
made-to-order tool increase your production—or make for 
more efficient handling of certain operations that occur over 
and over? If so, consult us about your problem. We have 
solved many-a-one for important concerns all over the 


country. 

Fine Plomb quality throughout 
In design, material, and workmanship your special tool will 
be of the same high quality that has made regular Plomb 
tools famous throughout all! industry. The same engineers 
will supervise every detail. The same methods will be used 
in manufacture. 


For regular tools see your PLOMB dealer 


The Plomb dealer in your neighborhood carries stock Plomb 
tools in all kinds ond sizes, for all industries. See him for 
regular tool needs—consult us about special ones. 


for All Industries | 


ols |\ 
P . SOD 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


tos a O84 6.3 FV CO BT. Ve 8 wet A 
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100% automatic — these 

tank gauges insure ac- 

curate, trouble-free read- 

ings whenever required. 

No pumps, valves, or 
units 


to read them. Models 
available so that read- 
ings can be taken remotely from or directly at 
the tank. Remote reading types utilize bal- 
anced hydraulic transmission system which 
completely compensates for temperature vari- 
ations on communicating tubing. Accuracy 
unaffected by specific gravity of tank liquid. 
Approved for gauging hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other similar 
groups. Models available to automatically con- 
trol pumps, motors, signals or other devices for 
maintaining minimum ormaximum liquid levels. 


Write for complete details. 


i LIQUIDOMETER «. 


HEIN- 
WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 
have many 
industrial 

applications 


30 Ton Capacity H-W Jack 


enables a man to close 36’ filter press 
in less than 30 seconds 


many uses YOUR factory can make of 
Great for pressing operations. .. bending 
rods lifting heavy loads . . . moving machinery, etc 

. Line includes models of 8, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons 
capacity For details, consult your nearest industrial 
supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Consider the 
H-W Jacks 
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taled 120,000,000 Ib., of which 75% 
was edible, but shipments have fallen off 
rapidly since. Only 172,000 Ib. of edi- 
ble oil were imported in 1937, a few 
thousand pounds in the following year, 
and none in quantities large enough to 
record in 1939. Largest importing year 
was 1935 when 37,250,000 lb. were 
received. 


Beans or Peas? 


It seems people like dried 
beans the best, but peas are in 
better supply, so WFA backs 
peas—and gets set for kicks. 


The War Food Administration is get- 
ting set for repercussions certain to fol- 
low its attempt to get people to switch 
from dry beans to dry peas during the 
coming year. 

e Surplus Is in Peas—Administration ex- 
perts explain that the beans and peas are 

“nutritionally substitutable,” but that 
the Army and Navy seem to prefer the 
beans. However, farmers undershot the 
bean goals and overshot the pea goals 
this year, so there’s a thumping surplus 
of peas. 

Some people say the real reason for 
the attempted dietary switch is that 
WFA is having to pay a subsidy on 
beans (estimated at $10,000,000 to ease 
the squeeze between producer and con- 
sumer prices), whereas it pays no subsidy 
on peas. 

@ Considerable Debate—Whatever the 
reason may be, WFA is planning no in- 
crease in 1944 bean goals but would up 


the pea goals even tho this ai 
the pea surplus. Bean 7 
didn’t meet the 1942 ¢ 


government support 


nounced too late in the 7 Og 
explanation is that the Wp, 
want growers holding ba «< 194); 


in order to sell them lat. at th 


1943 prices. 

The war has boomed 1 beans 
peas to yield farmers an « .timates 
of more than $100,000,( this ot 
compared with less than half th 
before the war. Productic.: of dy¥ 
has increased from an a\crage 
325,000 bags of 100 Ib. each 4 
1932-41 to an estimated 2297; 
bags this year; dry peas, from 2,6)" 


bags to 9,458,000. 
@ Beans Aren’t Just Beans—There ay 


or more recognized classes of bean; 
peas, and considerable rivalry be 
classes—as between the pea ben 


Michigan and the small white of 
fornia. 

When the growers of colored bea 
the West complained the govemg 
was favoring the whites of the Eas, 
government quickly shifted the bak 
‘There is also the argument as to whe 
blackeyed peas are beans or peas. 
e@ All the Varieties—Lumping al 
gether, the WFA comes up wit 
3,300,000-acre bean goal to include 
red kidneys, pea, and medium white 
New York; the pea, medium whit 
cranberries in Michigan; the gre 1 
erns of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming 
Nebraska; the pintos of Colorad 
New Mexico; and the limas, baby | 
blackeyes, small whites, 
California. 

The goal for dry peas is 875,000 « 


and pink 


MILLIONS IN MILO 


Because elevators are loaded to the 
gills with government grain, Texas 
farmers must store feed harvests of 
milo on the ground. The grain sor- 
ghum is equal to corn in feed value, 
brings $35. a ton. Virtually all Texas 


milo this year—500,000 acres—is 
Martin “combine” variety which 
machine-harvested for $2 an acre. © 
pared with $12 for ragged species! 
merly grown (BW—Mar.2'43 

Drought, however, has cut the y! 
to less than a ton per acre (25 152 
age), and the value to $13,30" 


ITT 
sines 
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“DITTO CONTROL IS INDISPENSABLE 
IN COORDINATION OF WAR ORDERS” 


—BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


de ) 
A = Day and night, from coast to coast, as an integral part 
“Aay, / of the greatest production schedules the world has 
aL ever known, DITTO is helping war plants to estab- 


S55 / its handling of production, purchasing, payroll and 

— order billie. , ssieiite’ 
ae > CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. says: 
& “The navy praised our fast, accurate Ditto Methods!” 
- »» LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT wrote: “Nothing 
bought, assembled, sold, or billed without use of 
Ditto!” .. . HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO.: “With 
Ditto we are able to keep abreast of government 
instructions!” CHAIN BELT COMPANY: “Ditto 
speeds our deliveries a full week on parts production!” 
Write today for free samples showing how Ditto 
one-typing Business Systems reii-athe Ditto’s 
amazing versatility will carry the load in every phase 

of your operation— 


PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 


PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders 
into the shop! 


PURCHASING—Get raw. materials into your plant 
10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


DITTO 4... 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 678 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Ss lish new records of efficiency, speed and accuracy by 


SAVE STEPS 

at lunch-time! 
SAVE HOURS 

in production! 


Every minute counts in the bat- 
tle of production . . . and Pick-built 
cafeterias have solved the lunch-time 
bottleneck in many a busy war plant! 
Plant feeding is more important than 
ever since food rationing began— 
because now fewer workers bring a 
packed lunch from home! 

Pick Engineers have had wide 
experience with mass feeding under 
today’s stepped-up conditions. They 
can help you with your problem, 
whatever the size of your plant or 
budget. Send for 
our illustrated 
booklet No. PC 6, 


PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR 
Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffce 
piping hot. . « serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW6. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago, 9 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou War SudacTircee « 
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grown principally in Washington and 
Idaho. Of these alone, there are ten des- 
ignated smooth and wrinkled classes, 
such as Alaska, Scotch Green, White 
Canada, First and Best, Marrowfat, and 
the like. 

@ How Many They'll Feed—Federal stat- 
isticians figure that an acre of beans will 
meet the requirements of 4,763 soldiers 
in a given period, but only 1,155 sailors 
“because of the more frequent appear- 
ance of this food on Navy menus.” An 
acre consigned to lend-lease, they add, 
“will serve beans for one meal to 6,062 
Polish refugees, Yugoslav prisoners of 
war, or Greek civilians.” 


More Grape Jam 


Federal control stirred a 
row among Concord growers, 
but it hasassured a greater quan- 
tity of grapes for processing. 


If you can’t buy grapes, you'll get 
more grape jelly, juice, and jam. Peo- 
ple’s eagerness to buy any kind of fruit 
they could find threatened this autumn 
to leave too few Concord-type grapes 
for the normal processing demands. ‘The 
War Food Administration was alarmed 
because there’s a shortage of other bread 
1 eam and any aggravation of the 
shortage would interfere with increased 
consumption of enriched bread which 
has got to play a big role in civilian 
winter diet. 
| @ Growers Angry—The first federal con- 
| trol of Concord grapes (BW—Aug.28 


"43,p110), however, raise 
Michigan that’s only n 
Soon all the crop will be 
ers can start tallying up. § 
are angry, but processors 
Probably the public will be 

Before any but the ea 
grapes were ripe, word got 
a government order was 
would forbid all sales of ( 
grapes except to a process: On & 
20, this order went into ef 
fied counties in five statc 
while growers tried to sell 
at prices that ranged from 
a ton, delivery to be mad 
tape held up the governn: 
a few days, so it wasn’t unt 
that a ceiling of about $75 
grapes for jelly and Sept. 2 
top price for table grapes 
$90. Nobody knows how 
loads of fruit escaped cont 
wasn’t enough to make gro 
@60% for Processors—No: 
of the harvest goes to proc ing 
much as Concords aren't consider }4 
the best table fruit, but th oq 
mands by the public for 
made WFA willing to set 
60%. To simplify admin 
named certain counties wher 
had to sell to processors and lef 
counties free to choose their market 
Kent County, Mich., raises 1,00 
Ib. of grapes and caused a fuss beca 
it was restricted while adjacent Ott 
County was free to sell grapes to 
one, even to Grand Rapids which ‘ 
Kent County. That’s been ironed 
by releasing Kentish grapes 

New York and Pennsylvania 


BACK SAVERS 


Homemade weeding platforms are 
saving plenty of backaches and boost- 
ing the efficiency of women fieid 
| hands now replacing men at a West 
| Coast tree nursery. Requiring only 


four bicycle wheels, a few lengths 


+ 


strap iron, and 2x4’s, they cost 0! 


HELP! 
$17 each. Forest Industries Nurser 
Nesqually, Wash., uses three of t! 
platforms which are mere! push 
along astride the seedling rows as © 
weeding progresses. ROE 
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ROHR equipped Navy Consolidated 
Coronados flown under contract by 
Pan American to outposts of attack. 


Teamwork ...a vital weapon of the United 
Nations ... begins in war production factories 
and extends to fighting units on every front. 

Teams of Rohr Production Fighters work 
around the clock preparing huge Consolidated 
Coronados for the next team... skilled flight 
crews of Pan American World Airways... on 
a mission of quick supply to far-flung forces 
of the Allies. 

Teamwork is the dominant spirit of men and 
women on Rohr production :lines... deter- 
mined to help cut the time to Victory! 


HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA, E€ALIFORNIA 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


ped handlling of Manger Engines 
foc Tairchild Teainere 


Fairchild PT-19 
Trainer, called the 
“Cornell”. This is the 
primary trainer forthe 
U.S. Army Air Forces. 


—another Baker Contribution 
to War Production 


The superior training of our fighting pilots is an important 
factor in winning and holding American air supremacy. Efficient 
training planes are a vital part of this program..... Baker 
Trucks are helping Ranger produce engines for Fairchild 
trainers in ever-increasing numbers, at their Farmingdale, L. I. 
plant ..... Wherever production schedules must be stepped 
up, Baker Industrial Trucks are on the job— releasing man 
power and increasing plant capacity..... If you have a pro- 
duction problem, a Baker Material Handling Engineer is ready 
to help you solve it. 


+ 7 + * a 


Illustration shows Baker Fork Truck 
wheeling a Ranger “12” into the ship- 
ping lines. Wrapped in moisture-re- 
pellent Plio-film, each engine receives 
a last minute check before being seal- 
ed and delivered to the Armed Forces _ Fairchild AT-14 Trainer, called the 


4 “Bombardier”. This is the Army's new 
of the United States. bomber trainer, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET @ © © © @© CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


much upset. They’ve us 
of their crop to processo: 
region, 98%) and alre: id) 
keting facilities, trans; 
canning factories. In 


| Michigan, lack of facilitic 


cial losses to growers. Ari 
out of the order because i 
already picked. Ohio an 
had their troubles. § 
hoped for an early frost 
come) because it would g 
that wouldn’t do for pro. 
© Packaging Cost High— 
price lid was on, grower: 
eager to sell in the open m 
the actually higher price 
profit due to costs of packa 
and labor, of course, are s 
the order they can still s¢ 
100 Ib. on the fresh market 


Fertilizer Is Riche 


Greater nitrogen conte 
is allowed because bombing ws 
involves less drain on nitratg 
than a shooting war. 


Because this has become a bomb; 
war rather than a shooting war, ther 
going to be more fertilizer next s 
tor U. S. food crops. It will be an 
concentrated product, too. The 194? 
period saw an all-time high consumpti 
of more than 10,000,000 tons of 
mercial fertilizer in a year when man 
facturers got no imports of mater 
from Europe, faced ship shortages { 
Chile’s nitrate of soda, had to hunt | 
labor and railway or truck transport 
tion, and were obliged to cut nitroge 
content to 80% of usual formulas. Th 
autumn Army Ordnance is to supp 
ammonium nitrate in such quanti 
that high nitrogen formulas can be ed 
ployed again. 

e Ammonia Is Cheap—When the U 
got into the war, Ordnance began pla 
ning for a big supply of ammuntt 
Ammonia is needed for powder and ¢ 
plosives, not because it necessarily mak 
the best but because it’s cheap a 
quickly made. So a very large part 
ammonia’s commercial production 
taken for military use, and, for a time, 
nitrogen solutions could be used | 
fertilizers. New ammonia plants, m¢ 
while, were being built by the Am 
and, in Canada, Britain was | 
others. 

But the war didn’t turn out to be 
demanding of nitrogen as _expecte 
bombs didn’t require propel 
powder; nitrogen plants in 
escaped damage in the Germ.n ! 
ammunition was not used by the arty 
lery at nearly the expected rate. So WI 
and the War Food Administration, 
able to get all the sodium nit 


no 


srt 
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sheds are 
bnd told 


ile is actually east of the 
, (nal and a southern detour 
»; turning from the Pacific war 
1 way to save shipping. It 
hat would secure more fer- 
It was a fervent request to 


‘Arm for its surplus ammonium 
trate capacity. 

{ar and eathers—Aminonium nitrate 
+t confused with ammonium 
shate) as a source «*f nitrogen is a 


y matenal to the agricultural indus- 
.. Methods of treating it were not 
niliar. It caked, for instance, or 
juefied in excessively humid areas and 
nply ran away. This was an important 
jwback since 50% of our commercial 
tilizer is sold in the humid states of 
th and South Carolina, Florida, 
eorgia, and Alabama. So a “tar and 
ether” process was developed. First 
stuff is made into granules, then 


ne 


yellent, then it’s dusted with a powder. 
Packed in waterproof bags, the new 


ep.11'43,p29), but farm barns and 
sheds are plentiful. So WPB stepped in 
pid told the fertilizer industry it would 
1 DMH.ave to eliminate the peacetime produc- 
‘ict@iMition peak that occurred every spring. 
se These peaks used twice as many men, 
i n0g™/ummed warehouses, and clogged trans- 
+_4@i@portation facilities. Instead, makers now 
Uptigiike about the same amounts of mate- 
' couif@als each month, process them, ship fer- 
mangers to dealers or to government 
istbutors, and spread the load over 
velve months. WFA is helping by a 
ampaign urging farmers to buy and 
we fertilizer at times when they usually 
haven't. In freezing climates, of course, 
twill have to be put in the barn until 
spring 
*Depends on Imports—Quality fertil- 
es still go to “A” crops—potatoes, 
vegetables, hemp, peanuts, and sugar 
ieets for seed. With more nitrogen as 
yell as phosphates available (potash will 


ch ball is coated with a moisture re- | 


trogen carrier became easy to handle. , 
Warehouses for fertilizérs are scarce ” 
, they are for most other things (BW—-! 


be down somewhat), there ought to be 
Wore tonnage in these groups than last 
We son. The total supply of nitrogen for 
) an 43-44 is anybody’s guess, since it de- 
rt fends on how much Chilean nitrate | 
1 Wacomes in. Last year we used 1,000,000 | 
1¢, Mons of nitrate (160,000 tons of nitro- 
d {een) from this source which was an all- 
me hme high. 
\rmyj_ The industry and dealers are looking 


‘ward to a big year. Farm incomes | 


ve gone up about 80% since the war 

¢ xan, but the prices of fertilizers are 
ecte uy some 15% above 1910-14 levels. 
gut ith food prices high, and everyone 
glar ecking a high yield per acre, the market 
rai¢ certain to expand. The U. S. had 
ut 364,000,000 acres under cultiva- 


ton this year, of which one-sixth were | 


|, uM riched by commercial fertilizer. WEA | 


‘pes to increase total acreage 16,000,- 
next year. 
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| waste half my day 
ep asking questions 


“VM JUST FRANTIC. I’m all in a muddle. And everybody else seems to be. I work harde 
asking about things than doing things. Why can’t a company like this have a systen 
to help us new people handle routine work? I’m so rattled and nervous I can’t do anythin 
right. For two cents I’d get a job as a welder.” 


“AS A PRINTER I know you fellows &re 
having it tough with green help and the 
draft. Printed forms that tell who’s to do 
what and when are the answer. This little 


Hammermill book ‘3 Steps that Get 
Things Done’ shows what -— 
I mean. Look it over.” =| 


the ideas 
When you put o work. 


xperience the 
apermakers, (pe roduce 
know how the 


meets 


“MARY, WITH OUR NEW system of printed 
forms to keep things straight, it’s just 
like having a swell new job. I get things 
done right and on time without bothering 


the boss with questions. And when I 
leave for the day, I know I’ve really 
accomplished something.” 


paper 
test 9 


t 
£ business Use- 


Name 


awe an nwenena 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


For free copy of the new little book, "3 STEPS THAT 
GET THINGS DONE," 
letterhead 
Erie, Pa 


attach coupon to your company 


and mail to Hammermill Paper Company, 


Position es 
BW 11-13 


MARKETING 


e _2e and vegetables back to the legal mini- 
Statistical Bronco mums, as defined by Congress, but for 
certain “essential” vegetables — snap 
WFA runs into difficulty beans, carrots, beets, spinach, tomatoes 
: full ducti f —the rollback was to be somewhat tem- 
trying to get tull production OF pered. This way, WFA figured it 
: j wouldn’t have to tell the growers twice 
vital vegetables and still hold to plant the essential foods and go light 
down the cost of living. on broccoli and cucumbers. 
Trouble with this scheme is that, by 
Indecision over price ceilings for 13 and large, the vegetables that WFA 
major fresh vegetables (BW —Oct.9’43, _ rates essential—hence deserving of a 
5) illustrates a conflict that is rapidly little extra price consideration—are_na- 
Ranienies a thorn in the flesh of gov- turally those which represent the whole 
ernment economists: fresh vegetable hierarchy on the BLS 
‘(1) There's small reason to put hard- index. Only fresh vegetables that BLS 
and-fast ceilings on luxury items that prices are snap beans, cabbage, carrots, 
aren't bought by low income groups, ettuce, onions, spinach, potatoes, and 
consequently make little difference to sweet potatoes. The prices for these are 
the cost of living of the masses. (Buying weighted to represent consumer pur- 
of luxury items can, in fact, sop up chases of all fresh vegetables. } 
extra income that might otherwise com- @ An Eye to Production—If the Admin- 
pete for meat and potatoes.) istration wanted the vegetable rollback 
(2) Yet unregulated prices of luxury really to pull down the cost-of-living 
vegetables mean diversion of acreage index, the answer would be to slash 
and of manpower that should, to keep prices of the BLS vegetables to their 
up the aan 4 of vital foods, be planted legal minimums without regard to 
to beans, tomatoes, sweet corn. whether or not this maneuver would 
(3) One answer would be to let drag down production of essential crops. 
prices of vital items rise while sitting Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
on the luxury lines, but the Administra- M. Vinson was quick to grasp the fact 
tion is dead set against that because it that this would impair the whole food 
would increase the cost of living; an- program. re 
other would be to roll back prices of | Congress has given the Administra- 
luxury vegetables so that vital crops, tion an escape mechanism—the provi- 
relatively, would be able to compete sion that prices may be slashed below 
successfully for acres and farmhands. the legal minimums in cases of “gross 
@ Theory of the Case—It may be argued inequity.” If Vinson wants to take ad- 
convincingly that the prices of five-figure vantage of this (and fool with political 
fur coats and jewelry must be pus ed dynamite), he could take a real whack 
down—even though they don’t influence at some of the more superfluous crops 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 


that would make the lega 
or even less, on the essent; 
look almost good. 

Che tug-of-war between 
index and “essential” pro 
by no means the only snarl : 
the ceilings (while Florida t 
begged for guidance), but it 
its measurable bit to the de 
@ Broad Significance—I'he 
tween the c. of 1. and prox 
confined to food. It is lik 


trouble when OPA and W! }3’< 


of Civilian Requirements 


going on their program to b 
of low-priced textiles (B\\ 
p5). But, for at least two 1 


BLS index won’t cause the 


much statistical embarrassm 

tiles as it has in food: (1) Th 

much more lightly weighted for textile 

than for food—hence a few small boow 

wouldn’t have much effect on | 

cost of living; (2) Congress |} 

the Administration’s hands o 
One thing is certain: As 

tempts to jimmy price ceilings i: 

to boost production of this, that, or the 

other essential commodity without ris 

ing the cost of living to the consumer, 

distributors will be squeezed even harder 


than they now are. 


@ Two Examples—This is demonstrated 
by the temporary 6% boost granted to 
manufacturers of men’s and children’s 
low-priced underwear. This increase is 
to be absorbed by distributors. And this 


received 
» Ameri 
ed to ¢ 
1.0. cot 
+ was | 
nat the 
1 organ! 
the wo! 
With a 
stably t 
plished 
» particl 
s like th 
< becor 
pred the 
pposed 
tory in 
erage 
200ds ‘ 
rkers.” 
Some S$ 
ents Of! 
citly ad 
dex no 
n meas 
ilian Ii 
he issue 
ore crit 
het—qu 
ad this 


vasn t tied 
n textiles, 
OPA at. 


In Order 


week OPA and WFA were talking over Ve | 


new ceilings with orange growers, which 
probably will result in lowering retail 
prices by halving the middleman’s take 


(BW—Sep.18’43,p98). 


Distributors can take heart, however, 


d servi 
ality tl 
ices. N 
is loss. 
nd unit 


from the fact that OPA knows that too ee™SU™ 


much pressure on the middleman’s mar- 
gin is just about the surest invitation to 


The 
omplete 


living index—because they attract skilled 
craftsmen and force manufacturers of PRESSING PROBLEM 
essential consumer goods to bid up for Shortage of electric irons has been 


labor, hence to require higher prices 
for their wares. Similarly, a rollback of one of the most acute on the house- 


artichokes and cantaloupes while allow- hold front since WPB shut down on 
ing carrots and spinach to command a__ production in April of last year. This 
liberal fixed price would, at least theo- s»week New York housewives were 
retically, permit the anchoring of the cheered by news that department 
BLS index as far as its fresh vegetable eK, , oe 

; stores were putting a new iron on sale. 


components are concerned. Enthusi AE aa gk Ble: a 
But on agricultural commodities there -nthusiasm waned when it develope 


is a legal—as well as practical—limit to that few of the irons were available, 
how severely the prices of luxury foods and that these had wartime limita- 
can be trimmed. Congress has legis- tions. The irons—10,000 of them— 
lated to prevent the price of any agri- j44 heen made by General Electric, 


% ity i fixed bel “ae oi 
ane we the tap toed Ra Woon but they didn’t bear the familiar trade- 


Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, whichever is mark, They were originally made for 
the higher. It is at this point that the export, and when the company was 
proposed vegetable price rollback hit a permitted to sell them in the domestic 
~ and Its Drawbacks-The War ‘ket, their voltage had to be re- 
Food Administration’s plan (supported, duced from 220 to 110. War demands 
with the usual reservations, by OPA) held the nickel and chrome in the 


was to cut the price of all fresh fruits irons to a minimum; hence the bulk 
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of the new model is porcelain cov- HB juris 


ered—even the metal sole. 


° ° I> ] 
is black, relieved by a red handle an¢ 


The color as em 


he case 
peither 


red thumbset. OPA has ruled that lati 
the irons retail for less than S6. GE. hen | 
hopes that the trade and the public No 


will appreciate why the supply falls 
so short of the need both in quantity 


and in quality. 
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MM wack market, hence will confine its 
we vege to lines where, presumably, 
ve is still a little water left. 
cratistical Assistance—At the same 
ve that the BLS index was making it 
wh for the Administration this week, 
received 2 clean bill of health from 
American Statistical Assn. Neatly 
ej to coincide with the A.F.L. and 
Q, conventions, the association re- 
, was expected to neutralize some- 
Lot the blasting the index gets when- 
-- organized labor has a chance to give 
the works. : 
With a few criticisms and —— 
ably that special indexes should be 
wished for various parts of the coun- 
- yarticularly for industrial communi- 
- like the coal towns where the c. of 1. 
. become a hot issue), the A.S.A. de- 
bed that the index does what it is 
pposed to do. It was found “a satis- 
‘ory instrument for measuring... . 
erage movements in the retail prices 
goods and services purchased by city 
rkers.” 
Some Shortcomings—But by its com- 
ents on specific issues, the A.S.A. 
citly admitted that neither the BLS 
dex nor (by implication) any index 
» measure the full effect of war on 
lian living standards. In discussing 
be issue which has probably produced 
oe criticism of the index than any 
her—quality deterioration—the A.S.A. 
bd this to say: 
“We believe that consumers’ goods 
j services have suffered some loss of 
ality that is not reflected in reported 
rices. No dollar value can be put on 
is loss. In large part it is an intangible 
nd unmeasurable element of the war. 
onsumers cannot be compensated for 
The cost-of-living index takes in- 
pmplete account of it.” 


BS CASE DISMISSED 


Columbia Broadcasting System ofh- 
fals were not vastly relieved early this 
eck when the federal court in Chicago 
missed the government’s antitrust 
psc filed against CBS, which was filed, 
ong with those against the Radio 
op. of America, and the National 
broadcasting Co., in December, 1941. 
Since a Supreme Court decision last 
ping confirmed the authority of the 
ederal Communications Commission 
) tule on business practices of the 
pains (BW—May15’43,p90), the Chi- 
go court dismissed the case for lack 
jurisdiction, stating that the FCC 
a empowered to apply a remedy in 
he case. For the same reason, CBS was 
wither more nor less free from such 
‘ulation than it has been since May 
ten FCC jurisdiction was upheld. 
No decision was delivered in the 
RCA-NBC case since charges included 
Mose arising from joint operation of its 
hed and Blue Networks, and the sale 
if the Blue to Edward J. Noble (BW— 
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GAS heat-treating 


helps save them for the 
war jobs they have to do! 


Not many people realize the extra 
values contributed to the war effort 
by Gas in ordnance manufacture 
alone. 

For instance, after Pearl Harbor 
“priority metals” came into the 
war picture with a rush, They were 
controlled, allocated, measured out 
sparingly. Still there were not 
enough for all the alloy steels needed 
for armaments. Something had to 
be done. 

That’s when Government ord- 
nance men, working with metal- 
lurgists and engineers in industry, 
developed refined heat-treating pro- 
cesses to permit use of metals of 
lower alloy content—saving nickel, 
copper, aluminum, chromium, 
vanadium. 

The chart shows the enormous 


savings made in critical metals as a 
result of this single contribution in 
which Gas plays so important a 
part... to say nothing of the job 
Gas-fired equipment and engineer- 
ing have done in heat-treating and 
heat processing other munitions 
and ordnance equipment for which 
Gas has been specified. 

From today’s war production 
accomplishments are coming lessons 
to all branches of the metals field 
in new ways to use Gas for speed, 
economy, greater product 
formity and conservation of vital 
metals. 


uni- 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE TREND. 


1g 70 CAS. 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 
business 
personnel? 


Many men are 

facing a sudden 

need to take hold 

of added execu- 

tive problems and 

duties, as people 

in their offices 

are called to gov- 

ernment services. 

Here are books 

to help you in 

meeting this situation—giving 
to fundamentals and practices t 
executive efficiency. 


uick access 
t promote 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How 
single department or a 
whole business . .. plan 
and control its workings 

. » Provide and main 
tain the most happy and 


to organize a correspondence on a more 
economical and effective 


basis. 


@ How to lay out a 
workable approach to 


efficient personnel 
@ How to keep the life 
blood flowing in business 
where and how to 
get money . how to 
utilize it how to keep 
the business in sound 
financial condition. 
@ How to reduce credit 
losses . handle the 
important elements of 
credit policy modern - 
ize your collection system 
+ write better letters 
+ Dut the company’s 


marketing methods . . . 
improve the sales organi- 
zation .. . develop pro- 
motion ideas ... stimu- 
late results in any of the 
several avenues of mar- 
keting. 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . comserve 
and direct your energies 
° . and how to handle 
scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed as- 
pects of these important 
fields of business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days* Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as you would after purchase. 
If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18 


Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


Name .. 
Address 

City and State 
Position cecceecoccose 
Compan) BW-10-16-43 
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Aug.7’43,p78) was not approved by 
FCC till later this week (page 7). 

The transfer of the Blue likewise is 
responsible for the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System’s request for a dismissal of 
its antitrust suit against RCA seeking 
damages of $10,275,000 on the ground 
that restrictive contracts by NBC with 
local stations denied Mutual an equal 
opportunity for business. 


WJZ Moves In 


Blue key station works 
out deal with OWI which per- 
mits it to move transmitter closer 
to New York. 

Back in the thirties-when the big 


clear channel broadcasting _ stations, 
operating then as now on a maximum 


power of 50 kilowatts, expected the 


Federal Communications Commission 
to authorize a ten-fold increase in power 
for a dozen or more of them in the 
course of reallocating all radio fre- 
quencies, station WJZ, key outlet of 
NBC’s Blue Network, dedicated a new 
transmitter at Bound Brook, N. J. (BW 
—Dec.12’36,p26). That transmitter, 
towering 640 ft. in the air, was built to 
deliver a signal of 500 kw., as soon as 
FCC gave the green light for the other 
stations to use superpower, then enjoyed 
only by WLW in Cincinnati. 

@ Thumbs Down on Superpower—But 
FCC never gave the go sign on super- 
power; instead, it even had to withdraw 
WLW’s experimental 500-kw. license. 
The U. S. Senate, acting on the com- 
plaint of small radio stations, which 
feared the monopolistic effect of giving 
so much power to so few stations, put 
its foot down. Superpower might in- 
sure vastly better coverage in the rural 
listeners, but if it would hurt home-town 
station owners, the politically astute 
senators wanted none of it. 

So WJZ with a brand-new transmit- 
ter capable of operating with 500 kw. 
of power could never use more than a 
tenth of that potential. Worse than 
that, WJZ soon found itself competi- 
tively handicapped. Other new stations 
and new transmitters of old stations 
were more advantageously located, 
closer in to the New York market than 
Bound Brook, 35 miles away; conse- 
quently, operating with the same 
strength of 50 kw. or even less, they 
were able to deliver a stronger signal. 
@ Frozen—and Thawed—Something had 
to be done, but partly because Bound 
Brook had always been the home of 
America’s second oldest station and 
partly because moving a transmitter is 
an expensive undertaking, WJZ hesi- 
tated. And while it hesitated, the war 
came, and that meant that WJZ was 
virtually frozen in Bound Brook for the 


WI]Z’s 640-ft. steel tower, built 
1936 as a superpower transmitter 
operate on 500 kilowatts, uses only 
because the Federal Communicatig 
Commission never authorized sy 
power broadcasting. Next year { 
transmitter, like those of other Né 
York stations, will be moved to ¢ 
metropolitan area. 


duration, for the vital materials th 
would be needed in any relocation jj 
wouldn’t be available. 

But WJZ found a way out. It fo 
that the Office of War Informati 
anxious to put up four new short wa 
stations, was interested in locating th 
at Bound Brook, where two other sh 
wave stations, WRCA and WNBI,} 
longing to the Radio Corp. of Amen 
were already being operated. So a d 
was concluded, by the terms of whi 
OWI will get the buildings in wh 
WJZ’s transmitting equipment was 
cated and will pay for dismantling { 
transmitting tower and part of the cf 
of moving it to Lodi, N. J., twice 
close in to New York. 

@ More Strength Where Needed-Th 
about the first of next year, WJZ 

put into service a temporary 104 
auxiliary transmitter at Lodi, to oper 
while the main transmitter and such 
its critical materials as can be salva 
are moved to the new site. It will be 
least two months more before the m 
transmitter can be moved. The 4 
ground system will have to be dug 

and replanted because new copper ¥ 
is as unobtainable as is stee! for a 0 
tower. But when the job is done, 
station will have more than doubled 
audience in the 25-millivolt contou 
the area of strongest reception 

Blue engineers report, in fact, ! 
when the transmitter is moved, the 
millivolt contour will encompass ! 
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IN THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


ASTING brass has been an important part of Crane 
production since R. T. Crane first opened his little 
bell foundry back in 1855. 

Today, in the great Chicago Works of Crane Co., tons 
of this critical metal are daily being cast into the valves 
and fittings that the Army, Navy and industry need to 
speed the day of Victory. 

Valves are so important in mechanized war that it 
takes tremendous capacity to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand—and production at Crane Co., the 
world’s largest maker of valves, has been stepped up to 
fill the nation’s needs. 

An industrial America at peace will need valves, too, 
in tremendous volume—the same high quality valves 
Crane is today preducing for war. When that time 
comes, manufacturers can look forward to quantity pro- 
duction of flow control equipment, backed by the added 


experience of manufacturing “know hows” that Crane 
has acquired in meeting the unprecedented demands 
that war entails. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


RANE VALVES | 


AIR POWER 


OF THE 
PRODUCTION FRONT... 


AIRPOWER SUPPLIED BY Quincy Com- 
pressors is helping win many a “battle” 
on the U. S. PRODUCTION FRONT. These 
more efficient, dependable compressors 
are widely used to start giant Diesel 
engines; actuate sensitive process con- 
trols; operate riveters, spray guns, 
clamps, hammers, grinders and countless 
other time and labor-saving tools. 
Advanced, improved design—both inside 
and out —provides Quincy Compressors 
with greater over-all efficiency. Quincy 
offers the most complete range of sizes 
from 1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement in 
both air and water cooled compressors. 
For 21 years Quincy has made air com- 
pressors exclusively. This accumulated 
experience provides good reason to call 
in a QUINCY SPECIALIST while your pro- 
duction plans are in the early stages. 


= 
x 
—_ 
—_— 


Accurately selects correct size and type compres 
sor in one minute! Works like a slide rule. One 
simple setting gives: free air delivery, r.p.m., 
piston displacement and h.p. required. Sent 
FREE upon request. Address Department W-7. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORK - CHICAG@ - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - ST. LOUIS 
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When WJZ moves its transmitter 
from Bound Brook, N. J]. (star on 
map) to the Lodi (dot) location, the 
radio trade expects time salesmen to 
capitalize on the improved reception 
afforded listeners in the densely popu- 
lated New York area within the 25- 


millivolt contour. Broken lines show 
contours measured from the transmit 
ter’s old location. Contours below ty 
millivolts are not shown although rc 
ception is satisfactory in the second} 
ary area where signal strength of ()5 
millivolts or less is received. 


366,000 people, while it included only 


| 4,733,000 with the transmitter on the 


old site. Within the still stronger 50- 
millivolt contour, there will be approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 people, while only 
about 500,000 were covered before. 
More importantly, WJZ will be bet- 
ter able to cope with the radio inter- 
ference found in urban areas. ‘Tall 


| buildings, subways, traffic, and the other 


magnetic and noisy combinations of 
cities often blur out radio reception in 
the low-millivolt contours which provide 
relatively good reception in rural areas 
and small towns. 


Treasury Relents 


Employers may continue 
paying commissions tosalesmen, 
even though1943 earnings have 
passed total income for 1941. 


Just when some employers were about 
to face the probability of taking off their 
payrolls, for the remainder of 1943, 
salesmen who had already this year 
been paid more than their total earn- 
ings for 1941 (or the last bonus year 
ending before Oct. 3, 1942), the Treas- 
uty last week authorized employers to 


continue paying salesmen commissior 
earned in September and Oct 
@Only a Stopgap—While th 
serves only as a stopgap for a perm 
settlement of the status of 
earnings, business men rega! te 
porary order as an indication that t 
Treasury has sidetracked its tule of 
Sept. 4 requiring Bureau of Inten 
Revenue approval for payment of co 
missions in excess of those paid in ¢ 
preceding year. There was, in fact, cor 
siderable hope that the Treasury wo 
return to its original policy of approvit 
all increases without review as long 
the commission percentage n 
changed. 

If the bureau, which has < 
the salary part of the earnings s 
ticn program, does not renege ¢ 
pletely, it is thought that reviev 
be restricted to commission a 
$25,000 or $50,000 only, rather thar 
embracing everything above $5.0 
(The Treasury has delegated ! to the Nag 
tional War Labor Board, whic! m 
wage payments, responsibility 
lating commissions under $5,! 
e Big Earnings Admitted—S:! 
obviously, have been worried 
their status, and they have bee: 
ing it in an unprecedented 
meetings—with employers and 
ernment officials. Most of th 
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Come to a State 


The Legislature in Pennsylvania, on the recommendation of the State Administration, has 
recently abolished five forms of State taxes. This cuts the tax bill by forty-five million dollars 
for the biennium. Pennsylvania has also amended other tax laws to provide future savings to 
business men and other taxpayers, and has put employers’ payments for unemployment com- 
pensation on a merit rating basis. The State budget is balanced, with a good surplus. 


State officials in Pennsylvania recognize that, to the companies within its borders, 
taxation may be the difference between profit and loss, and to its citizens it may be the 
difference between a good job and a mediocre job, or no job at all. 


These tax savings have not been accomplished 
through any stroke of luck . . . they are the 
result of rigid State economy and *‘good house- 
keeping.’’ They are also a result of the State's 
efforts to help business in Pennsylvania to oper- 
ate profitably and to find good markets. 
Pennsylvania is leading the nation in the 
output of more of the critical war materials 
than any other State. It is far out ahead in 


practical, self-supporting plans for cooperation 
with business men in the years just ahead. 
If that is the kind of working and planning 
YOU think a State should be doing for its people 
and its businesses, perhaps you would like your 
lant in Pennsylvania. Write or wire the State 
partment of Commerce, Harrisburg, for infor- 
mation on available plants, sites, labor supplies, 
equitable taxation, proximity to markets, etc. 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Epwarp Martin 
Governor 


sylvania 


Frorp CHALPANT 
Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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POST-WAR 
PLANS 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


MILLIONS wb WAR 
MOORE 
MAPTACKS 


The mos! complete line available for militory 
or civilian needs. At stationery ond mop stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA 


ASCERTAIN MARKETABILITY 


of your new plant-equipment 
products. Reports. Trial Selling. 
MANN ENGINEERING CO. 
Professional Bidg. Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. 


Be 100% with your 10% 
BUY WAR BONDS 


frankly that they are earning far more 
in commissions than in prewar years, 
capitalizing effortlessly on  over-the- 
transom orders and frequently deriving 
additional income from new accounts 
taken over from brother salesmen ‘in the 
armed forces. But such easing of their 
lot does not justify restriction of their 
wartime carnings, say the salesmen. 
They agree to a nonsalary basis of com- 
pensation, they argue, knowing that 
there will be good times and bad times, 
and since they weren’t subsidized in the 
lean years, why should they be penal- 
ized now? 

In general, employers back up the 
salesmen. Corporate earnings are 
adapted to increased commissions, 
bonuses, and other nonsalary payment; 
and most employers would rather pay 
their salesmen than the income tax 
collector. Besides, they don’t like to 
think of the repercussions on esprit de 
corps if they come up against hard times 
and low earnings on commission again. 
e Employers Differ—Some executives 
vehemently oppose any compromise 
with the ‘Treasury ruling; others have a 
solution tailored to fit their particular 
company. A proposal which would rule 
out excessive commissions on govern- 
ment business when costs are figured in 
contract renegotiation is gaining accept- 
ance among employer-executives. 

The Treasury, obviously, is in as 
great a dilemma as paymasters have 


Instant speaking contact 
between any two or more 
executives in your plant — 
as provided by BELfone In- 
tercommunication Systems 
—will save time, steps, and 
errors, reduce telephone 
tie-ups, end switchboard 
delays. You just press 
a key and converse 
immediately. 


Write for details on 


BELfone 


INTERCOM- 
MUNICATING 
SYSTEMS 


a 
BELL SOUND 
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You can “broadcast” bulle- 
tins, reports, and musical 
programs to all your em- 
ployees — and speedily 
“page” any individual in 
your plant—with the new 
BELL Industrial VOICE Pag- 
ing Equipment. Heavy-duty 
standard units combine to 
fill any need, are 
easily altered or 
expanded. 


Write for details on 


BELL 


INDUSTRIAL 
VOICE PAGING . 
EQUIPMENT(\ 


Inc. 


SYSTEMS, 


1187 ESSEX AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Export Office: 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


been; about the bigges: 
trying to correct the 
that it intended to fre: 
comes. The rule provi 
all increases, to give t! Tre. 
opportunity to disappi\« 
commissions on huge \ 


Ceilings Pierced 

Detroit court approyd 
sale of machinery at pricesah 
ceiling, and OPA considers 
peal in defense of its pow. 


An appeal was pondered this y 
the Office of Price Administ 
against the ruling of a Detroit ; 
who confirmed a sale of 
assets at above-ceiling prices and | 
criticized OPA’s objections. In a 
ing disposal of much of the $5 
receivership assets of machinery of 
Leisner Mfg. Co., Circuit Judge 
A. Miller ruled that Congress dig 
intend to give OPA power 
with state court judicial sales wh 
passed the Emergency Price ( 
Act. To find otherwise, he 


Tecelveg 


+ nt 
tO Inte 


“would be to impute to that 
body a most amazing lack of cons 
tion for states’ rights and a most 
ing ignorance of what is right an 


the orderly conduct of judicial pr 
ings.” 
e@ Court Sales Exempted—OPA tc 
tions exempt most court sales | 
price ceilings for two reasons—a 
can’t be expected to dig into ce 
price schedules when he has a sale, 
court sales don’t materially affect 
cost of living. 
But in the Detroit case, the art 
sold were machine tools and machit 
which comprise the sole exception 
the loophole existing for court s 
However, said Judge Miller, “the 
no statute, no act of Congress, kn 
to this court, which gives to the ( 
any jurisdiction over the sale of p 
erty which is properly in t! 
officers of this court.” 
@ Rush of Sales?—This new vers 
the old states’ rights controversy | 
provide temporary minor pric¢ ad 
tration problems if the precede: 
widely followed. Marginal 1 
shops are beginning to collapse inti 
ceivership at a time when dema' 
metal-working equipment is bein 
tained. A movement to 4! 
sales might precipitate fi 
for scarce machinery until the 
pated widening of supply « 
Under. Michigan law, an 
be taken from a circuit court de 
to the State Supreme Court. Alt 
OPA is not an active participant © 
case, it intervened in the proce 
and hence has appeal right 
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agencies of our armed services and 
those of the United Nations, as well as 
many aircraft manufacturers, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers have developed and 
are producing a number of important new 


) int “Aids to Aviation” ... M-H Aeronautical 
> whg Controls and Equipment, such as the famed 
C disap Automatic Pilot, developed and manufac- 


tured exclusively by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, are in daily use in every war theatre. 
When the time comes, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well will be ready for peacetime aeronau- 

tical problems. We therefore invite your 
\ el ~—Ss«s future control problems on the basis that 
les f ' we have proved both our engineering 
a It and our manufacturing ability and can 
obviously help you with your future plans. & 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Aeronautical Division, 2728 Fourth Ave. 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota .. . 
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leave their jobs. Also in t’ § oro, 
household burdens, acting 

women who have had no_preyigg 
perience in the labor ma: ct, oy 


Pecialy 


Why Women Quit 


Survey shows difficulties 
of holding them on job as war 
multiplies turnover problems 
that ran high in peacetime. 


Despairing of finding male labor in 
the manpower-shortage areas that are 
centers of war production, service and 
trade establishments are demanding 
government assistance in getting women 
to take jobs. 

Loudest calls come from restaurants 
and laundries, but the lineup includes 
almost every type of store and ware- 
house, plus hotels, office buildings, 
banks, utilities, and transportation ser- 
vices from taxicab lines to the railroads, 
which want 100,000 women on their 
payrolls by the year’s end. 
eHow to Keep Her?—However, they 
are all up against a double problem in 
the fact that it is one job to get a 
woman worker and another to keep her. 
Indeed, the turnover problem of female 
labor is, in many places, more serious 
than that of original recruitment. 

This is, of course, most notably true 

in the war plants. For every two 
women hired for war production work 
in labor-shortage areas in June—latest 
month for which data are available— 
one other woman quit her job. 
@ What the Figures Show—The figures 
revealed in a War Manpower Commis- 
sion survey of 16,600 war plants with a 
total payroll of 13,400,000 were: hiring 
rate, 11.6% of total female employ- 
ment; quits (including only those who 
left their jobs voluntarily) 6.2%, or 
248,000 of a total female employment 
of 4,000,000. 

Comparable figures for male employ- 
ment were: hiring rate, 7.3%; quits, 
3.9%. Even separations—the term cov- 
ering those separated from their jobs 
for any reason whatever—ran higher for 
women than for men in these plants, 
despite the fact that, for men, the sepa- 
ration rates included those called up 
for military service. The comparable 
figures were 7.9% for women, 6.6% 
for men. 

(Incidentally, to show how abnormal 
these wartime rates are, the 16,600 
surveyed plants reported for June, 1943, 
total quits of 4.6% and total separa- 
tions of 7%, as compared with Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 1935-39 June aver- 
ages of 1.04% quits and 3.9% sepa- 
rations for all employment.) 

@ Why Women Quit—Although no sta- 
tistical breakdown of turnover by sex 
was made prior to the war, it is an 
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cally wartime reasons for leaving the job _ since they are so closely related t 
‘ show up importantly in the information personal and community prob 
obtained from war plant exit inter- which get in the way of job 

views. For instance, a service man is @ Plus Replacements—If al! these cq 
transferred from one camp to another are permitted to add up to a pr 


no financial incentive for irking 
accepted fact that quit rates for women © “Community” Problems—jys f 
have always run higher than those for as important as these pers« | probi 
men. Marriage, maternity, or other are the “community” pr 


Ins wy 
confront women working i): labord 
age areas. Inadequacy of 
one of the reasons most fr 


changes in the family status have always 
been responsible for many women’s leav- 
ing their jobs. They are still to be 


reckoned with in these wartime quit for leaving the war job. ‘I: inspory, 
figures, for marriages and births are on and shopping difficultic e ot 
the increase. women get tired of stand in 


get a bus or street car, « 
their groceries during the 
after work. 
In-plant problems are | mports 
For instance, little dissat 


Then, too, women are sometimes 
secondary sources of income in a fam- 
ily, entering the labor market when the 
income of the major wage-earner is cut 
off or is inadequate. When the major 


wage earner is once more able to supply wage scale is reported for \omen , 
the necessary income, the woman quit their jobs. Nor is there any g 


feeling that they were un 
plant work. However, long work hy 
may be a frequent excuse for quitt 


worker often leaves her job. This, too, 
is happening *o some extent today. 
e Wartime Reasons—However, specifi- 


ted t 


of one woman’s quitting for ever { 
hired, it is easy to see what will hay 
to WMC’s estimate of 1,400,000 a 
total number of women who will h 
to be brought into the existing fem 
labor force in the year ending | 
1944. 


—and his wife quits her job, packs up, 
and goes to live near him. 

This, together with marriage, birth, 
or family illnesses, is one of the group 
of “personal” problems which the War 
Manpower Commission considers the 
most important in women’s decisions to 
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MILK BY TAXI 


Wholesale customers carted their own 
deliveries by taxi, and 400,000 homes 
went milkless in New York last week 
as dairy drivers and pasteurizers re- 
ported “sick” at the thought of 958 
layoffs and job transfers at Borden 
and Sheffield Farms plants. It was a 
new strike technique, aimed at the 


government's gas-saving, skip-a-dav 
livery plan which also prompted \ 
outs in June. The National War L 
Board, whose authorization of pet 
nel cuts prompted delivery men ‘0 
on the “sick” list, cured the “ 
demic” within four days. Medici 
threat to cancel the system of bent 
it had ordered for discommoded § 
ployees (BW—Oct.9’43,p!01). 


siness 
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DU'RE LOOKING at a self-sealing fuel cell... the type 
a's lodged in the wings of our hard-hitting combat 
anes. 

These gasoline containers—lined with several layers of 
tural and synthetic rubber—are the despair of enemy 
shters. When pierced by a bullet, the chemical reaction 
gasoline to the natural rubber sealant causes them to 
land heal on the spot. 

Important to the construction of the self-sealing cell is 
outer layer, or retainer. It is made of rayon impreg- 
ped with rubber... the same rayon that is used in the 
tds of the plane’s tires. The primary purpose of the 


t PADDED CELL war's vRIvinG NAZIS CRAZY 


retainer is to lend strength and protection to the cell as 
a whole—rayon was chosen because of its proven quali- 
ties of toughness and durability. 

That rayon has acquitted itself well in this important 
assignment is attested to by the fact that it is now being 
used in standard Army Air Force-approved construction 
of self-sealing fuel cells. 

This is but another highlight of the important war role 
that rayon is playing on every front. And it is but further 
evidence of the importance of continuous research . .. 
the kind of research that the American Viscose Corpo- 


ration has dedicated itself to for the future of America. 


CROWN’ 4 
TESTED 


oReg. U. 5S. Pat. Of. 
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ak. AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Copr. 1043—American Viecose Corp. 
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AN “I’m no 


gardenia... 


13 


-»-but I do like to work in comfort” 


“Sure you like to work in comfort, 
Mabel,” answered the foreman, “and 
you've got somethin’ there. You're doin’ 
a man’s job, and workin’ a man’s hours, 
aintcha, sister? Sure. ..and you're rugged, 
you are. But nobody wants to work in a place that’s 
about as warm as a Siberian icehouse, when you 
don’t have to. 


“Yep, the kind of heatin’ the Old Man had ’em 
put in the plant is goin’ to feel pretty good this 
winter. Besides, we’ve got a lot more gals workin’ 
here now. And most of ’em are built kinda different 
than you, Mabel. ..more streamlined. . .not quite so 
rugged. Not meanin’ to criticize your type, Mabel. 


“We've got to “et ‘em healthy! ‘Comfort is only 
one angle,’ is what the Old Man says to me, the day 
they put in the Modines. He’s smart...the Old 
Man is.” 


It is good management to heat your plant with 
Modine Unit Heaters. Modines help to maintain 
the health and morale of your womanpower and 
manpower. And that helps maintain production. 


Get Modine Catalogs 
143-A and 143-B 


HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 


; 


*® Look in your phone 
book for Modine repre- 
sentative’s name — 
“Where to Buy It” 
section. 


wnodine 


UNIT HEATER S 


| hot work; housewives offer what + 


| and up in larger cities) for 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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Negro Plant Pays 


Simplex Radio’s experimen 
gets out of red ink months ahead 
of schedule, and production has 
consistently topped goals, 


Racial discrimination is a1 
Negro leaders have been ag 
tangible results since manpower gy. 
ages first began to pinch B\V_\\, 
9°42,p70). Plenty of jobs are sy ailah).. 
them now: Foundries are fairly beso. 
for Negro males to accept high 


consider exorbitant pay ($25 


| But with few exceptions, sucli as the 
tablishment of all-Negro ways by Sy 


Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (By 
Jul.17’43,p92), complaints have contiz 
ued that the Negro, regardless of ind 
ual merit, tends to be frozen at ; 
level near the bottom of the 
e@ New Plant Set Up—When th 
employing Negro workers wa e 
to Simplex Radio Corp. of Sandusk 
Ohio, a Philco subsidiary, about a yex 
ago, its executives decided to try a soly 
tion tailored to button up complaints of 
“job freezing.” Instead of hiring \ 
groes in the existing plant, Simplex t 
over an abandoned factory in anothey 
part of town, remodeled it, and set w 
an all-Negro plant. j 

Only one white person has anythin 
to do with its production, the pla 
manager, William Wright. live othet 
whites are on the payroll, but their du 
ties are isolated from production | 

Most of the workers—there are fewer 
than 200—are women. Male employee 
include the production superintendent 
chief engineer and two assistants, tw 
clerks in the receiving room, one in the 
tool room, and a materials expediter 
e Expectations Bettered—The expen 
ment has been proved in production ree 
ords, according to Wright. Ever sincq 
the plant began operating, in April, tt 
output of a restricted electrical devic 
has been reported ahead of schedule, an 
although the plant ledger wasn't a 
pected to show a profit until 1944, th 
company reports it crossed the profit ling 
in August. Wright can see no reasot 
why it shouldn’t continue to stay on th¢ 
profit side indefinitely. 

Attendance is ‘cited as another indi 
cator of satisfactory operation. Both « 
cused and unexcused absences are con 
sidered absenteeism, which has bee! 
averaging as little as 24% and 3”. Phe 
feeling of team work which Wngi 
holds is responsible for this record is cu 
tivated through an employees’ chiora! % 
ciety, noted locally for its music, an 4% 
tivities committee, suggestion box, 20 
a labor-management committ Phe 


} + 


plant is small enough, Wright said. 
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on on occasionsas “one big com- 
ays “ing Cited—Personnel records 
that 25 technicians, supervisors, 
ckers in the new plant are col- 
Time, wo “* ° : 

ined. Production superintendent 
ahead ‘ses Ridley, who attended Harvard, 
ran a contracting business of his 


on hag in Florida and did supervisory work 


Anny’s Erie Proving Grounds be- 
he joined Simplex. 

“Jiam Derrick, chief engineer, grad- 
of Howard, was a member of an 
Fical engineering partnership in 
ington. formerly on the design 
for the National Advisory Commit- 
yr Aeronautics’ engine research lab- 
»rv in Cleveland. Personnel director 
{, Wilson, also college trained, has 
kground of twelve years of public 
| teaching and, as an active church 
ct, “knows all the Negro people in 


le whid 
ng wi 
T Short 
V—My 


lable + 


beggin 
vages i 


at they 


ad wee} 
NeSticy 
the ¢ 
by Su 
B\_fgme Basic Pay—Wage rates at the 


continfm Simplex plant follow exactly those 
ndivalmplished in the company’s other plant, 
apa ht explained. Base rate for women 
. *‘BBéan hour and 70¢ for men. Work- 
ssue of the new om have lower average 
sentedamings than their fellow-employees in 
dusky qgmolder plant only because they haven't 
a yogmetablished the seniority necessary 


ke upgraded into the highest wage 
kets 

omal collective bargaining hasn't 
been established, although efforts 
begun to organize a plant unit of 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
rkers Union (C.I.O.) which has a 


a solt 
ints of 
g Ne 
X tool 
notheq 
set u 


’thingammtract with the older Simplex plant. | 
plang st other firms be tempted to emu- 
othedimm the Simplex scheme, however, it 
ir dugmt be noted that some Washington 


als regard it with disfavor. Mem- 
of the Fair Employment Practices 
mittee (page 100) who have the job 
raking down race discrimination 
iets in the labor market express the 
that a policy of segregation sets a 
em unsatisfactory to Negroes. ‘They 
itdodges the discrimination issue and 
purages a trend to all-Negro locals in 
ns. They are also worried about the 
pre of the Negro factories that would 
xt up now; they might well be the 
to ~“' when the war boom comes 
Bn end, 


ETHIEF “ARRESTED” 


‘en-minute overlap in work shifts is 
Marinship Corp.’s answer to time 
9 at its Sausalito (Calif.) yards due 
ag at shift changes and mealtimes. 
pntest among employees adduced the 
‘winning suggestion that workers 
non the job ten minutes early and 
lin ten minutes after the end of the 
“at overtime rates of pay. 

%e company’s graphic recordin 
meter, an electrical device whic 
‘ets the amount of electric power 
hg used, indicated that the plant was 
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“Refrigerators” 
for Hot Forgings 


at 


Here is another example of 
Union Metal's craftsmanship in steel 
‘ fabrication... 


It’s a steel skid box especially de- 
signed by our engineers to solve the 
problem of what to do with hot forg- 
ings to keep them from flaking during 
their critical, cooling-off period. 


A three-quarter-inch lining of asbes- 
tos is placed between a heavy gauge 
outer casing and a lighter gauge inner 

casing. The box can then be filled with 
heat-treated metal, closed, and stored 

out of the way until cooling is complete. 


How much better than the old-fash- 
ioned method of burying hot forgings 
underground! How much faster and 
more efficient! 


Since 1906 Union Metal has special- 
ized in developing and producing such 
better products of steel . . . steel street 
lighting standards, steel pile casings, 
steel distribution and transmission 

poles, and a complete line of steel mate- 

rials handling equipment—to mention 
\ only a few. 


Right now, of course, this mastery of 
steel fabricating techniques is being de- 
voted 100 per cent to Uncle Sam. But 
tomorrow, when peace comes, all the 
skills of our craftsmen and all the pent-up 

plans of our engineers and designers 

again will be made available to you. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Put Your Dollars in the Fight—Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 
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TOMORROW'S 
CORD 


What will your records show in 194X? Capacity up to 7,000 records 


Prosperity—or recession? The answer lies with 
you. 

Now is the time for careful planning to assure 
your company easy, successful conversion from 
war to peace. That is why your records are in- 
creasing—NOT DIMINISHING—in importance. Single Pedestal Desk 

P P P Capacity up to 21,000 records 
Concise, accurate records on the basic functions 
of your organization provide a firm foundation 
upon which to build a post-war program. 


V/S/record, the modern, visible record keeping 
system stands ready.to serve you on all problems 
of record control. Write today for further infor- 
mation: VISIBLE INDEX CORP., 535 FIFTH AV A 

— Double Counter Height Desk 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Capacity up to 57,000 records 


VISlrecord 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 
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losing three hours of y sk aa, 
cause of early quitting an lat, 
at lunch and shift cl . 
Power consumption beoin + 
about 11:30 p.m., 30 minutes 
the midnight change, 
bottom before the whis: 
indicator moved up slowl; 
hour after the new shift \ «nt: 
reaching normal shortly attcr | 
Similar drops and x 
shown for 8 a.m. and 4 ft 
other shift change period, The» 
cated slump was somewhat less jus 
and after lunch hours. . 


Detroit Stopgap 


Auto capital tries a ne 
formula of production contra 
relation to manpower supplya 
staves off more rigid plan, 


Control of war production in; 
tion to manpower was initiated in 
troit this week after tests in Hart 
Conn., and Akron, Ohio. The ; 
method, created by WPB and o 
ated by a so-called production urge 
committee, has the full blessing of 
auto industry—which sees in it a me 
of sidestepping the West Coast m 
power referral plan and its distaste 
connotations of contract stoppages (I 
port to Executives; BW—Oct.9’43p3 
@ Discussed Three Days—The Det 
committee was formed Oct. 8, w 
Wade T. Childress, vice-chairman 
WPB under Charles E. Wilson, we 
to the auto city and urged top man 
ment men to back the idea. ‘The Au 
motive Council for War Producti 
fearing still another control over fact 
operations, conferred three days. 
then it had decided that the idea 
only had merit, but also was a med 
of staving off the installation of 1 
manpower controls scheduled for 0 
15. Sure enough, a 30-day postpo 
ment of job control over women 
nonessential workers was granted by { 
War Manpower Commission. Me 
time auto men hope to show that of 
trolling only essential males will do 
trick. 

The committee will inventory 4 
tracts and subcontracts in the Det 
area and obtain schedules of manpot 
required to fulfill them. Worker sup 
will be studied. The urgency of & 
ing contracts will then be rated, an 
there is more work than men, jobs 4 
be moved out of Detroit, the least 
gent first. Joseph Hutchins, reg 
head of WPB, is expected to take 
the onerous task of determining the 
gency of contracts. 

e A Fresh Start—In many ways, the 
jectives duplicate WMC functions, | 
ticularly on manpower checkups 
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: dail , k havi 
t rating, the latter wor aving 
ite sta a adertaken by WMC as part of 
C peng wodifed referral plan begun last 
wa mer (BW—Aug.28'43,p19). But 
CS det 


iC has been proceeding on the 
nise, using figures provided by the 
ystry, that a manpower shortage 
ully exists, that job referral is there- 
necessary. The committee is tak- 
a fresh start. 

he industry obviously hopes it can 


? m ve that manpower is at hand to carry 
: he “MM. not only present jobs but also an- 
“SS Dt. billion dollars of contracts said to 


yaiting to be signed up. But the 
uns of proving this are still nebulous. 
ne-Third Are Behind—Figures cited 
the first committee meeting indicated 
»+ 4 third of Detroit area plants—not, 
sever, producing a third of war vol- 
e-are behind schedule due to man- 
wer shortages. Detroit’s payrolls stand 
nearly 700,000; another 75,000 are 
ight. ‘The number of men employed 


ap 
a ne 
ntrol 
Dplya 


- sstood unchanged for a year at 500,- 
(; increases have been solely in 
| 0 men workers, and they are not re- 
‘d in Winding to factory calls as they did 
Harti cr, Furthermore, the draft is taking 
The offi) men a month. 
‘nd OME Detroit industry has frowned on the 
| Ue dified manpower referral plan in ef- 
1g of St in the auto city practically since it 


4 Mion. The independent-minded De- 


ast MMM factories like to do their own hir- 
stat g, rather than channeling it~ through 
4805 (Mle U. S. Employment Service, and 


‘}.04fen the modified program has slowed 
Det. fow of new contracts. Several Mari- 
>, Willine Commission jobs were steered out 
“nat HA Detroit because of manpower short- 
*n, Giles indicated by referral arrangements, 
"04d, in addition, a number of contracts 
he AufMee not renewed when they expired, 
ductile identical jobs elsewhere were con- 
T facts nued. 

lays. 

idea 1 ofl > 
:ofifnother Million? 
a AF.L. membership, now 


en get at 6,500,000, surpasses 
*\e/O.'s; machinists are back, 


¥ ind miners can be had. 

do 

_ Closing its 63rd annual convention 
Det is week, the American Federation of 


bor claimed close to 6,500,000 dues- 
ying members—the high-water mark 
rits long history. It picked up more 
lan half a million while the conven- 
mwas in session, as the International 
sn. of Machinists decided to come 
wk into the fold after a six-month 
tiod of independence (BW —Jun.5’43, 
»; and it looks forward to gather- 
$n another 600,000 when John L. 
ae back his miners (BW— 
4v-2'43,p5). 

Where Strength Lies—There is no 
oubt that A.F.L. now represents more 
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As it turned out, drilling straight 
down into the earth — for oil — 
proved the shortest road to modern 
times. Oil as a power source, fuel, 
lubricant and base for the manu- 
facture of countless familiar things, 
becomes increasingly important. 
Skilled men who make oil available 
can keep up with our needs only if 
their mechanical help keeps pace 
with demands made upon it. 

In the oil fields, Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
have long transmitted and con- 
trolled much of the power operat- 
ing oil well drilling machinery. 
Despite the merciless punishment 
taken by drilling equipment, Twin 


Dise products have proved their 
worth repeatedly on the job of get- 
ting oil out of the ground. So here 
again, the Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany’s quarter century of experi- 
ence. in designing and building 
industrial power links makes a 
direct contribution to keeping liv- 
ing standards ‘at the high level to 
which petroleum products helped 
raise them. 

Developing power links for oil 
rigs is just one phase of our activi- 
ties. If machines you build or buy 
have both a driven and driving 
unit, then it’s quite likely you can 
benefit by consulting Twin Disc 
engineers. You are assured of un- 
biased recommendations — because 
we build hydraulic drives as well 
as friction clutches, Make a point 
of writing us about your problems 
soon. Twin Disc CtutcH Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converter (Lysholm-Smith Type) eliminates 


gear-shifting, multiplies an engine's torque. 


It cushions shock loads, prevents 


engine stalling or damage, handles heavy loads without jerking. 


Heavy Duty 


Power Take-off Clutch 


Machine Tool 


é red al pIsc 


X CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\ 


© 4 


\ 
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. developed for 
space saving, 
weight saving, 
dependability 

—in specialized 
aircraft 
uses... 


Designed for continuous duty in high am- 
bient temperatures; operates satisfactorily 
in a 90° ambient — under the most adverse 
conditions in blower applications . . . Be- 
hind it stands the 15-year performance record 
of Oster motors, previously used as orig- 
inal equipment on Oster motor-driven ap- 
pliances, now powering vital instruments 
and mechanisms in airplanes and submarines. 
Ball-bearing equipped, built in an aluminum 
die-cast —o 6, 12, 24, or 115 volts DC; 

115 volts AC... Use it—and get satisfactory 
results that are a credit to your judgment. 
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Another Ship 
On Her Way 


with 


SEDGWICK EQUIPMENT 


Vessel after vessel, large and small, 
worship and cargo boot, is in ser- 
vice today fitted with dependable 
Sedgwick equipment. Sedgwick- 
built Ammunition Hoists for the gun 
crews, giant Elevators for the 
planes on aircraft carriers, Galley 
Dumb Waiters for food service, 
and Roto-Drive Lifts for special 
jobs —all are contributing their 
port in making American-built 
vessels the most efficient afloat 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 
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workers than its rival-C.I.O. However, 
except for machinist union groups, in 
the aircraft plants and various A.F.L. 
crafts in the shipyards, the federation’s 
real strength is still in building con- 
struction, transportation, and service in- 
dustries. The C.I.O., intrenched in 
steel, the automobile industry, rubber, 
oil, and a number of plane plants, is 
much closer to the heart of war pro- 
duction. 

It is for this very reason that the 
A.F.L. expects to see the gap widened 
when the war ends. 
figures that the concentration of labor 
in such C.I.O. centers as Detroit and 
Buffalo and the concentration of-em- 
ployment in heavy industry will end 
with the peace, and that the C.I.O. or- 
ganizations will lose considerably more 
as the economy reorients itself to peace- 
time conditions. 
®@ Lewis Issue Ducked—The A.F.L. con- 
vention was, as it has been since the 
C.1.0. split in 1935, quiet, dignified, 
uninteresting. The most dramatic issue 
before the delegates was what to do 
about the Lewis application for read- 
mission. The opportunity for drama 
was not ex loited. Orderly, well-dis- 
ciplined, middle-aged-and-over, the dele- 
gates referred the matter to the federa- 
tion’s powerful executive council. The 
only excitement came when Warren H. 
Atherton, national commander of the 
American Legion, taxed organized labor 
with not adhering scrupulously to its 
no-strike pledge. William Green, A.F.L. 
president, brought the delegates cheer- 
ing to their feet with an emotional de- 
fense in reply. 
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INSPECTORS AT WORK 


Bendix Aviation calls its new Chi 
cago aircraft carburetor plant the 
world’s largest, employs three times 
as many women as men. Rigid final 


The federation ~ 


Walking on Egg 
FEPC has a 
1,500 discrimination case, 
the books, and settling then 
require diplomacy. 


s acklog 


Although severely sh 
cent resignation of th R 
Francis J. Haas as chairiiy, 4 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices ( ’ 
mittee hopes to contin 
program of preventing 
by employers or union 
on eggs is a precarious fc 
progress is slow. 

Father Haas resigne 
designated bishop of Cc 
Mich.. an honor bestow 
tion of a lifetime of activi 
industrial disputes. 
® Ross Mentioned—Mauc): 


on the appointment of | 

successor, but officials p 

FEPC decisions are mad ; Here 

ity vote of the seven-man Nn mashing 

Malcolm’ Ross, former _ infor onone | 

director of the National Labor R@iByive in 

tions Board and now deputy cl ar Bon 

of FEPC, has been mentioned 

likely selection. You're 
The FEPC has a backlog nal lead 


unsettled cases, and New Cases are } 
into the agency’s seven regional off 


lowed 
closely 


daily. About 78% of pending 

volve complaints of discrim Do you 
against Negroes, 7% against Jew potas fe 
6% against aliens, with the rema olas Tu 


e, these 
med fo 
ar, whi 


inspections (above) on th 
injection carburetors, as well a 
production operations, arc 
by girls Even before the new pls 
was completely tooled up 


duction ran into four figures 
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Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
mashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
raf on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
or R@@rive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 

ar Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 
You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
{ | final leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
Te plowed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
dosely as you have your production? 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
notas for the current -Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 
was running about 50% above the former figures? You 
re, these new quotas are based on the fact that the es a a .a% a 
med forces need more money than ever to win the = tee 
at, while the average worker has more money than 
t before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
basis—since in so many families several members 
working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
urves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
plement our victory —they’ll guard against inflation, 
i theyll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
to help American business re-establish itself in 
markets of peace. 


§o get this new family income plan working at once. 
ur local War Finance Committee will give you all 
details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 
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4ALET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! 
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ol SPace is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 
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FOR QUICK HANDLING 


FARQUHAR Material Handling Conveyors 
speed the movement of all types of ma- 
terials: boxes, bags, cartons, coal, sand, 
gravel, stone, or chemicals. Their porta- 
bility makes them useful in a variety of 
ways in any plant or warehouse. 

For your conveying needs you can choose 
from a wide range of sizes and styles. 
Speeding up handling operations means 
money saved, so why not write Farquhar 
Conveyor Division now for all the facts? 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


@ MATERIAL HANDLING 
CONVEYORS 


@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 


PULL ULLAL 
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1. B. FARUUHAR CO, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


the AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
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a miscellaneous collection of unclassi- 
fied cases including some involving 
charges of religious discrimination 

@ Can't Quit—A total of 133 cases have 
been closed during the past two 
months. About half that number were 
satisfactorily adjusted by the FEPC; 
the rest were dismissed because of either 
lack of evidence or lack of jurisdiction. 
Officials are confident that the present 
backlog will prevent the Administration 
from sidetracking the agency. In other 
words, it can’t quit. 

Complaints are customarily received 
in regional offices where they are in- 
vestigated and settled informally on the 
spot, if at all possible. ‘“lough” cases 
are referred to the full committee. Re- 
gional offices have been established in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Other regional offices may 
be established in Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Denver, and Boston. Subregional 
offices responsible to the San Francisco 


-office may, be established in Los An- 


geles and Portland. 

@ Policy Determination Due—Attitude 
of the FEPC in dealing with “tough” 
cases will be determined by its han- 
dling of pending charges of discrimina- 
tion against the railroad brotherhoods 
and the carriers. The full committee 
soon will consider evidence taken at 
recent public hearings. 

Meanwhile, FEPC plans to go ahead 
with hearings scheduled for Portland, 
Ore., on Nov. 15 and 16 on charges 
that the A.F.L. Boilermakers Union is 
discriminating against Negroes by tre- 
quiring them to join a separate Negro 
local. Similar charges will be aired at 
Los Angeles on Nov, 19, 


Boilermaker Row 


International ousts Ray 
as head of Portland local, 
grown fat off Kaiser shipyards, 
but fight isn’t over. 


For several months, labor relations , 


men on the Pacific Coast have been ex- 
pecting an explosion in the internal af- 
fairs of the rich, 45,000-member local 
72 of the A.F.L. Boilermakers Union in 
Portland, Ore., which _ belligerent 
Tommy Ray, as secretary, has ruled 


with an iron hand while the local grew. 


fat on dues and initiation fees from 
workers in the Henry J. Kaiser shipyards. 

Attempts of a rank-and-file group to 
oust Ray last May by electing anti-Ray 


_ officers failed because Ray refused to 


seat them, and the local courts have so 
far refused to rule on the validity of 
their election. 

This week, officials of the interna- 
tional, with whom Ray has been in- 
creasingly at odds, took a hand and 


DONE WITHOUT THUMBS 


Curbstone_hitch-hiking stations 
saving a lot of wear and tear 
thumbs while aiding one war pla 
ride-sharing program at Akron, Oh 


ousted him. Official announcement 
sued in Portland Tuesday did not 
the charges against Ray but mereh 

he was being removed for “the | 
interests of the organization.” A « 
mittee of 21 of the local’s member: 1 
take over temporarily until a new « 
tary is installed by the internationa 

Ray ruled the huge local during 
growth from 500 members in 19+ 
its present strength of 45,000, suc 
fully combating all opposition, and 
is likely to fight the international’s : 
to oust him. 

Ray sees his removal as an attempt 
the international to get control of 
votes of Local 72 in the internation 
election of officers next January and 
get direct control of the local’s treas! 
which has grown rich in the last t 
and one-half years. 

The rank-and-file group that has b 
needling Ray for several months char 
him with failing to issue financial st 
ments, levying fines arbitrarily, ca! 
irregular meetings, and building 
“boilermakers’ palace,” union headqt 
ters in Portland, without authiorizati 

Ray claims that an audit of the 
cal’s books, recently completed by 
Portland firm of accountants, sh 
“everything to be in good orcct. 
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Raising Funds 


Last war's restrictions on 
porate financing haven't 
repeated, bui volume of 
issues still isn’t large. 


agland has seen no flotations of any 
yestic corporate securities since the 
e of 1939. Aside from some small 
originating elsewhere within the 
»ire, the London market has been re- 
d exclusively for the government’s 
ncing. 

» 1918 Restrictions—That has not 
» the case over here. Neither has 
we been any resurrection of the 
yerican Corporate Issues Committee 
up to supervise new market offerings 
ing the World War. However, the 
derwriting houses have been doing 
ne unofhcial policing to make sure 
hing disturbed the market while 
asury financing was under way. 
Corporate offerings, meanwhile, have 
a far under pre-Pearl Harbor levels. 
w corporate offerings in 1942 ran 
60% under 1941’s $2,619,000,000 


BS 


ONS 


fore Wall Street began directing its sole 
attention to the Third War Loan drive. 
e Brighter Prospects—With the recent 
government financing out of the way, 
however, the same casy money condi 
tions so conducive in the past to the 
refunding of securities sold previously 
under less favorable conditions are once 
again stimulating many refinancing 
mace From now until government 
nancing again occupies the spotlight 
(probably next January or February), a 
busy season for underwriting houses is 
indicated. October already is off to a 
good start. Last week’s five offerings in- 
cluded $23,650,000 of bonds and some 
464,000 shares of preferred and com- 
mon stocks, all of industrial companies. 
e Bring Two Baskets!—However, with 
those issues out of the way, the familiar 
utility offerings for purely refunding 
purposes are now pretty apt to dom- | 
inate the new issues market for some | 
time. One now in preparation, the 
offering of $7,500,000 Atlanta Gas Light 
first mortgage bonds and $2,000,000 of | 


preferred shares, moreover, is creating 
above usual interest. This is because | 
the company, in inviting bids, has in- 
jected a new competitive bidding angle | 
by requiring all underwriters making | 


tear : <feigsioe ; > 
om The first nine months of 1943 basket bids for the two issues as a whole 
Pe 17% under similar 1942 figures in also to submit alternate separate bids 
1, Ohf@ier volume, and the number of in- for the bonds and the stock. 

idual offerings declined almost 40%. This definite tipoff to bidders to 
ment qe month, only $45,750,000 of corpo- sharpen their pencils if they-wish to 
not fae Securities were offered, all squeezed secure any of the business means little 
rely ag the first few days of September be- _ in itself due to the relative smallness of 
the | 
\ OUT OF THE RED 
TS Y . ° . . 
; Policyholders continue to pay off loans on life insurance 
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the p*adily declining volume of loans on economic scene ever since the dark 
i * msurance policies—despite large days of the depression. Prosperity of | 
” us in total life insurance in force— _ policyholders is reflected in the pres- 


BS been a conspicuous feature of the 
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ent accelerated decline. | 


_HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE, 


New York - » Chicago 


Mills WOODBERRY MD 
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* No other 
Variable Speed 
Transmission 


GIVES EVERY 
SPEED FROM 
TOP TO ZERO 
PLUS REVERSE 


ONLY THE 


¢ 


1, Not ivst Sto 1 range, 
or 10 to 1, or 100 to 

1, but every speed to 

zero, forward and re- 

verse, without stopping 

the motor. 

2. Full torque guaran- 
teed over the entire 


VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE. 


GIVES YOU 


return to pre-set speeds. 


G, Extreme compact- 
ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, no belts, 
moderate price. 
Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
epeed range. post war market should 
3, Close speed adjust- investigate the Graham. 


ment with accurate Write for Bulletia 506 


Machine Builders 


r 
& 


Order a 4 HP 
raham now to prove its advantages 
use it im your laboratory as o utility 


WE CAN DELIVER 


3'l-speed test unit 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


a 


2706 N. Teutonia Ave 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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the offering. Later on, however, such a 
requirement could assume a decidedly 
greater significance. If proved effica- 
cious in securing funds at below-average 
cost, it might well become an accepted 
future practice of large borrowers and, 
while present cheap-money continues, 
mean less underwriting profits. 

@ Two Nearby Issues—Syndicates are 
now awaiting a signal to offer $16,000,- 
000 California Electric Power mortgage 
bonds and $4,000,000 of preferred 
stock. Before October is over, too, 
there should be an offering of $15,000,- 
000 of Delaware Power & Light mort- 
gage bonds and $4,000,000 of preferred. 

Additional candidates for nearby or 
fairly near-term offerings include: 

Central Power & Light—$25,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds. 

Derby Gas & Electric—An offering at 
public auction of 91,577 common shares 
now held by the Ogden Corp. 

Florida Power & Light—$55,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds and debentures. 

Illinois-lowa Power—Refunding of $70,- 
000,000 of bonds now outstanding. 

Laclede Gas Light—$22,000,000 of mort- 
gage bonds. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas—$40,000,000 
of mortgage bonds and stock. 

New Jersey Power & Light—$10,000,000 
of “new securities.” 

Public Service of Colorado—An offering 
at competitive bidding of 875,000 shares of 
common stock now held by Cities Service 
Power & Light. 

Utah Power & Light—$44,000,000 of re- 
funding bonds. 
© Postwar Money for A.T.&T.—More 
remote, but possible, is a future $75,- 
000,000 refunding operation by Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric as a result of the 
decided change for the better seen in 
its earnings and general situation during 
the last year. Some think, as well, that 
American Telephone & Telegraph may 
well give consideration soon to picking 
up some of the $1,500,000,000 it is said 
to need to finance its postwar program. 

Rail financing will likely play a minor 
role in the new issue market, a a time 
anyway. However, Southern Railway, 
which leases and operates the Atlanta & 
Chadotte.Air Line Ry.as an integral 
part of its Atlanta-Washington (D.C.) 
main line, will refund $20,000,000 
lessor first mortgage bonds, coming due 
July 1, 1944. Consequently, an offer- 
ing of $15,000,000 new Atlanta & 
Charlotte bonds (some think Southern 
can sell them on a 3.70% basis vs. the 
44% and 5% issues now out) should 
be seen soon. Refunding of $49,000,- 
000 Kansas City Terminal bonds before 
the year-end is also a faint possibility. 
@ Needs Circumscribed—It was first be- 
lieved that wartime taxes, demands for 
heavy plant expenditures, and rising in- 
ventories would cut down cash resources 
of industrial companies and necessitate 
their use of substantial outside funds to 
catty on properly during the war. How- 
ever, for some time, increased deprecia- 
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tion deductions have hel; 
cerns. Also, conservat 
policies have been seen ; 
actual shortages of goods 
ment controls, have halt 
expansion. New capital nec | hy, 
held at a minimum, too, t 
restrictions on such out!..< 
financing by the governiient xs 
than individual companies, of yy. 
the plant required for strict!\ war ne 

Industry generally, therefore 1 
made little use of the new secur 
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market since Pearl Harbor. In §, oe 
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cash for months has actual! een f bec : 
at an above-normal pace, and recon hareht 
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business, as a whole, owned 70% of 
demand deposits in the banks, 
manufacturing and mining groups 3) 
accounting for over $15,(00,0094 


ons tO 

Where there have been money ne ha “! 
arising out of war business, more" 

"FR com: 


straight bank loans, as a rule, were 
sorted to at first and then use was my 
of the special war financing mediyg 
V loans (BW—Aug.21'43,p1(9). 

@And VT Loans—The newly dey 
VT loans (BW-—Sep.11'43,pi03 

mit war contractors to arrange n wf 
working capital needs during at | 
part of their postwar reconver 
period. Thus far, Nash-Kelvinator (R] 


+ of tt) 


was OI 


Jolthu: 
ing hi 
ners of 
order | 


—Oct.2’43,p106) and Pullman-Standjme : 
Car Co., with $75,000,000 and sdqge ¥°" 
000,000 lines, seem to have been } —_ 

ative, 


only large companies to take advant 
of this type credit. However, it y 
likely grow in favor. 

Few large industrial financing ; pe 
tions, as a result, seem likely. If sto 
holders approve, at a meeting to be h 
soon, Aluminum Co. of America 
increase its common stock from 1,50 
000 to 7,500,000 shares to capitalize 
$250,000,000 plant expansion progr 
just completed. However it will of 
this new stock to stockholders first, 
how much will eventually reach ¢ 
open market is problematical. 

@ Other Industrials—The offering 
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$60-75,000,000 of bonds by Armour fi.” : 
Co, (BW—Oct.9’43,p102) may be s fs a 
quite soon. McKesson & Robbins, Ing heh 
is now asking stockholders to appoggg *"™ 
a refunding operation involving i peer 
near-term sale of 150,000 shares of a . 
new preferred, and another promine i lp 
drug house, E. R. Squibb & Sons, me ; 


expected to sell 43,000 shares of pi 
ferred and 45,000 common. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, t 
has just registered for later public of 
ing 107,989 shares of stock, and Nor 
west Airlines is reported considen 
the best means for financing its 2 
bitious postwar expansion plans. 
What is really making the und 
writers’ mouths water currently, ho 
ever, is the thought of Niaga: 1-Huds 
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Power’s consolidation and capital sugggpees ir 
plification plan. If finally approved, been 
will mean the eventual refunding Gjp*old 


some $200,000,000 of subsidiary 4 
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‘nuses Barred 


Court enjoins E. G. Budd 
F Jan for stock options despite 
ho ibroval DY holders, in case 
to ofl few financial parallels. 


‘ TM. 4 meeting last July, stockholders 
Much #.. Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co ap- 

°@.g a recapitalization plan (since 
ymmated), designed to eliminate 
‘CCUM ced dividend arrears which had 
n fact, ned to $87.50 a share. With 67% 
“CN Til barcholders consenting, 6% op- 


Md at the same time management 
cals for an “incentive plan” under 
h directors could issue five-year 
ons to a group of 160 key men to 
hase up to 300,000 of unissued 
4 common shares at a cost equal to 
: of their price at the time the op- 
TAR yas originally granted. 


opposition from the beginning 
e days before the meeting, Henry 
jolthusen, New York lawyer repre- 
ing himself as one of the largest 


order to prevent the taking of any 
on the bonuses. This, the court 
- dag. would be unconstitutional, but it 
non sig suggested that the plan be left in- 
= ative, if approved at the meeting, 
, fing a subsequent ruling on its 


_olthusen took the case back into 
TE stom after the plan was approved by 
1 1,fmmnolders, contending that the 
. pont of bonus to the 160 individuals 
id be determined by stock market 
+} ajamitions rather than by the extent of 
‘peor services to Budd. The company 
vil] ommended, on the other hand, that its 
dot ; objective was to induce essential 
ach tgs and emplovees not to take better 
ig jobs in other industries. 
ous Plan Upset—Judge Guy K. 
in U. §. District Court in Phila- 
be soma, last week invalidated the plan, 
faring that the five-year period dur- 
appt which the options might be. exer- 
ing tg’ Would permit bonus recipients to 
res off’ ‘aking up their options at the 
ed price until a rise in market value 
nied appreciation that could con- 


ably mean profits of several hundred 


ent, 


omine 
Sons, 
of pf 


ies, tom "e court further objected that the 
lic oftqgmpons did not require employees re- 
| Norffifg them to remain with Budd any 


siderit 
its af 


ified time and took the position 
Fissuance of the options was tanta- 
int to disposing of valuable asscts 

undq@mmout giving the concern any assur- 
y, ho of a commensurate return. 
Hudsaif™ancial circles can recall few in- 
tal sim™mpees in which such an option plan 
oved, i xen invalidated after receiving the 
ding kholders’ O.K. 
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j. and the rest not voting, they ap- | 


t Left Open—The bonus plan 


fers of Budd stock, sought a restrain- | 


A YEAR AGO 
SHE'D HAVE SAID 


Today, this girl and her Mult- 
Au-Matic are turning out war mate- 

rial faster than five single spindle 
machines used to do. 

We are not implying that many Mult-Au-Matic operators 
are women. There are as yet relatively few. That there are any, how- 
ever, is evidence of one more way in which this speedy machine can be 
adapted to new conditions. 

More important to you, however, is the fact that comparatively few 
hours usually suffice to retool the Mult-Au-Matie for new jobs. Today, 
Mult-Au-Matics are breaking production records in thousands of pre- 
cision jobs for war. Tomorrow, these same machines will help to lower 
costs for their users as we rebuild the peace-time world. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT ?, CONNECTICUT 
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SU DUST 


CONTROL 


ACCIDENTS | 


a> 


* Today’s greater and greater 
production requires more and 
more safeguards for men and 
machinery. Safeguarding 
against the harmful effects of 
dust is vitally important. Over 
5,000 Sly installations are pro- 
viding cleaner plants, better 
vision, more healthful work- 
ing conditions, keeping acci- 
dents down and production up. 


Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have-solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your industrial 
dust problem so that we may 
write you fully. Sly Dust Con- 


trol is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scicutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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THE MARKETS 


The price decline which has gripped 
the stock market since the end of the 
rather sharp rally which encouraged so 
many traders about a month ago showed 
a quickening tempo last week. As a 
result, some of the price averages fol- 
lowed so faithfully by the Street’s chart- 
readers disclosed the largest loss for any 
week since the July smash. Moreover, a 

tsistent move toward even lower levels 

nas been in evidence this week. 
@ Volume on the Down Side—In addi- 
tion, volume rose above the previous 
daily trading average at just the time 
when the market was at its weakest. 
However, even at the higher rate, the 
trading level remained far under that of 
July when considerable determined liq- 
uidation was seen. ‘Thereafter, volume 
had generally diminished when prices 
receded. 

It is generally believed that publica- 

tion of the Treasury’s drastic 1944 tax 
proposals probably got the week off to 
a bad start and accounted for part, at 
least, of the selling seen. However, some 
brokers say there was an even more 
potent unfavorable market factor present. 
This was the further unloading of spec- 
ulative lines by traders who had accumu- 
lated stocks on the basis of Italy’s sur- 
render in the hope, since faded, that 
the war would end soon. 
@On the Bright Side—Most market 
forecasters still see too much confusion 
reigning in the minds of investors to 
warrant the expression of any clear-cut 
opinion as to the near-term price trend. 
However, the more bullish elements 
point to the relatively favorable action 
recently of the corporate bond market 
and the uniform success of late of the 
“special offerings” of securities on the 
stock exchange floor as having favorable 
significance. 


This coterie says, too, t! 

time there has been litt 
large investment holdings ; 
the long pull. Also, that 
recent sloppy action of th 
list, preferred stocks, both 
speculative issues, are still n 
due to the consistent dem 
securities. 
@ Little Real Enthusiasm—| | 
group does admit the com; 
from the market of any 1 
buying power. Consequently 
thing occurs to reawaken this 
it.is too much to expect n 
continuance of the recent de 
performances, 


Latest Treasury figures show totd » 
ceipts of the Third War Loan drive 


over $18,400,000,000, with 
still to be checked. Last 


ings to the commercial banks—exclyd. 
from the September drive—were , 


siderably oversubscribed. 


000,000 


Subscriptiog 
for the $1,500,000,000 2% certificay 
of indebtedness put up for sale exceed 
$5,380,000,000 and were over $5,5)5 
in the case of the 


amount of 2% bonds of 1951-53. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...115.6 118.4 117.7 
Railroad .... 37.2 37.5 368 
Jj eer 50.2 51.2 508 
Bonds 
Industrial ...117.3 117.2 117.0 
Railroad . 98.1 98.0 98.1 
Utility .....115.3 115.5 115.6 
U. S. Govt. .113.1 113.2 113.1 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except f 
government bonds which are from the Fed 


eral Reserve Bank of New York 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Busine 


ar Changeover 
wl Oil concern, now engaged 
ling munitions output, arranges to 
nt lyn itself into a diversified in- 


spite 4 

St of ¥ 

tality a estment company. 

Ng highs , f 

for The magic that American. business 
»ms always to have up its sleeve is 

ever, gain in evidence. Last summer wit- 

© absgii ced the startling transformation of 


ly sty 
nti] some 
hey agra 
e than 


, unsuccessful investment trust into 


prominent canner, Stokley Bros. & 
0, Inc. (BW—Sep.18’43,p105). Now 


OLY rig 

7 not very successful integrated oil com- 
total gllmany is completing the steps which will 
drive flMransform it, at least partially, into a 
¢ reporfiliiversified investment company. 


k’s offe 
€xcludg 
CTe Coy 
CTIption 


Changi tions—For quite a 
hile, Panhandle Producing & Refining 
o. has been engaged in all phases of 
tifcotlmilne petroleum in ustry as an “inde- 
cxceejedampendent.” However, it has been in- 
$5.5);fqmmterested chiefly in refining and market- 
ng, operating two refineries ~ a 
southwestern chain of both bulk and 
yetail stations. 
In 1942, with other independents, 
Panhandle chipped in to build a refin- 

, capable of producing 100-octane 
yviation gas for the government, and a 
yholly owned subsidiary, Panhandle 
Steel Products Co., for some time, ac- 
cording to reports, has also been pro- 
ducing a substantial amount of war 
material. 
¢The Financial Record—Nevertheless, 
ithas not, for a long time, been able to 
report much in the way of earnings. In 
fict, net losses were seen throughout 
the 1929-1935 period, and average an- 
nual earnings on the almost 900,000 
shares of common stock outstanding 
since a recapitalization was effected in 
1938 have run around 8¢ a share. 

The company, consequently, has been 
—||4@ able to make only two disbursements on 
its stock since issuance—one of 10¢ in 
142 and another similar payment 
arlier this year, though 1942 earnings 
ame to only 4¢ a share. 
tInto New Fields—Stockholders have 
jwt approved a management request 
for charter amendments permitting the 
‘encern to engage in a general invest- 

nent business. So that the latter phase 
of future operations will not make the 
+ d™—©mpany subject to the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, the maximum 
lalue of securities owned at any one time 
Snot to exceed 35% of total assets, ex- 


aia 


‘quisition, and retention as long as 
am “irable, of substantial positions in 
2 *curities of special situations, not neces- 
wily, though preferably, in the oil in- 
dustry. However, it can also do security 
tading with idle funds. 
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uding cash and government securities. | 
Th > . . ° | 
€ company’s main aim will be the | 


he main manufacturing subsidiary of- | 
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in Crusher Design 


An Important Advance 


* Patent applied for 


New Birdsboro Deep Frzme Crusher 


The great depth of this new Birdsboro All-Steel 
Jaw Crusher* and the exceptional length of its 
crushing surfaces enable it to turn out greater 
tonnages to smaller sizes. The Crusher shown 
can be closed down to 41/2”, yet it can produce 
more than 400 tons per hour! 


Among the outstanding features of this new 
Crusher are a special pitman that cuts upkeep 
and repairs 50%—newly designed toggles that 
have renewable flame hardened ends—and a new, 
longer swing jaw with interchangeable bowed 


type plates. 


In spite of its huge size and strength, this modern 
Crusher has been engineered to clock-like pre- 
cision. All parts can be quickly assembled above 
or below ground. 


The Birdsboro Deep Frame Crusher is available 
in sizes to suit almost any requirement. We'll 
be glad to send you full details. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. ¢ Birdsboro, Pa. 
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COMMODITIES 


Hogs in Hiding 
Only the little pigs go , 
market as OPA imposes ceilings 


on live animals—and these run, 
bring top-of-the-market prices 


H 


Patel 


jnder t 
ar Pi 
ndent 
he Mart 
for not 
ae ( 
bad, 
It your dinner table is shy of pork ng bo 
chops during coming weeks, blame th. -_ 
farmers’ reaction to OPA’s ceiling « wot 
live hogs at $14.75 a cwt., Chico, 
basis. Dismayed by the lid which ti rp 
corn-hog rene, considers at least ‘\ MMR» about 
too low, raisers have been withholdingliilmthing. 
hogs ever since Oct. 4 when the ne im to be « 
top price took effect. ning 
e Differentials Disappear—The fi, m'™s*- 
Monday under ceilings, slaughter rum ° ™ 
at 20 leading markets totaled oniimme*t 
87,000 hogs against 138,000 a wee — 
earlier. Chicago prices during the pr. ee 
ceding week had ranged around $15,|\ MM this is t 
for st quality down to $11.75 for leaf to defir 
desirable grades. When the ceiling 
went into effect, packers promptly b, 
the ceiling for everything in irs 
(whether a firm-fleshed 250-Ib. barroy 


‘ 


fe have 
our thir 


or a 100-Ib. runt). & . 
Farmers, who quickly caught on, bf... ¢h 
gan culling their herds of all the sori’ th 


fortunat 
ething 

we hav 
really 


0, after 


stock. This week, poor animals wer 
still coming to market, and the packe: 


were still paying the ceiling. 
@ On the Other Side—OPA's $ position i 


that it isn’t rewarding anybody; if thejme* Pp! 
packers want to pay a premium for abe 


scrub hogs, that’s their business. The 
price agency set out to fix ceilings that 
embodied going differentials for grade 
but found the job too ga 
Though a under newspaper con 
ments that it had forced all pigs t 
sell at the same price, OPA argues that 
hog marketing will shortly retum to 
normal. (The agency plans to take 


ain an 
the cu 
omantici 
are incul 


is the 1 
have te 


steps if its prediction doesn’t prove cor fi’ bared 
rect—but it admittedly doesn’t know bys 
exactly what the steps would be.) iad of : 
' The trade believes OPA slapped on; witho 
its ceilings hastily with foreknowleds¢fiMilue to 
of pe | Army contracts. In anyjiie and a 
event, packers received, for delivery by the en 
Nov. 6, the biggest order ever; at cut mise to | 
rent slaughter rates, it will take 75% > 


to 85% of the pork kill until filled. 
e@ Hogs Get Fatter—Eventually, 
course, hogs will have to come to mary. 4. 
ket, probably by mid-November. But a fiiuai dis 
long as good weather lasts, every Com Hill lite, bu 
Belt farmer (despite the much-her MiiBies, anc 
alded shortage of feed) i is fattening up fimselves, 
choice pigs, confident he can sell thes fm nisi 
before come runs break the market. 

And, even if a break comes, pmcts 
presumably can’t go under the govemag., 3), 
ment support level of $13.75. it mn 
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HE TRADING POST 


Patch. . - 


inder the title “Fog Patch in the 
ar Picture,” a Pacific coast corre- 
ndent writes me as follows: 


¢ Marines have a saying: “Never volun- 
for nothing, at no time, because you 
Jenty coming to you.” 
‘» bad, that so much postwar business 
ing bogs down in uncertainty about 
n relations after the war. 
jow can I plan for ce,” asks the 
Man, “when I don’t know how much 
we are going to give away, in the big- 
of our hearts.. Or what we are going 
» about tariffs, lend-lease bills, taxes— 
thing. Before I can plan, there will 
to be changed views in Washington.” 
aning now, is largely aiming ahead of 
target. We can be certain that we shall 
to meet the unexpected. To expect 
cet it, and not be thrown off balance, 
step in planning. 
» our future relations with other coun- 
we are volunteering for everything. 
this is the time for that—and it is sub- 
to definite discounts. 


* * * 


‘e have always been incurably romantic 
our thinking about other countries— 


in we thought of them at all. Starting 
} the assumption that they are less en- 
rising than ourselves, or at the best not 
fortunate, we have proceeded to do 
thing for them—to discover, later, 


we haven’t done enough, or that what 
really wanted was something else. 

), after nearly a generation, the earth- 
¢ supplies that we sent the Jap, came 
be at Bataan to show us how American 
heartedness really looks from the other 


kin and again disillusioned, we have 
the cure, only to go back to the bottle 
omanticism. ‘Today, we are proving that 
¢ incurable. 


* * 


is the morning after that the executive 
have to depend upon in postwar plan- 
p. We are bound to sober up. Not all 
us are attending the romantics party. 
iness is going to be very different when, 
ad of loading our output for Allied 
b, without a bill, a price or a cost-sheet, 
have to meet competition in selling, at 
he and abroad. 

i the end, no matter how much nations 
mise to do for each other, the actual do- 
will come down to practical deals be- 
individual exporters and importers. 


* * 


en, as we get into the needy countries, 
itall discover that they need, not a dole 
life, but the advances of seeds, food, 
hes, and tools to get back to doing for 
mselves, 

wnisia had a crop coming on, and 
ied not always tools, but rather expert 
wal of Axis mines from the whceatfields 
bread could be harvested. Sicily had food 
ung along, and materials to trade for 
Ht it immediately lacked. It wanted chiefly 
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the Fifth Freedom, to take off its coat, and 
get busy on its own. 

No American executive who ever hired 
a gang of Italian immigrants is going to 
believe that Italians at home are unable to 
take care of themselves, once they are given 
the chance. 

Let the romantics go full lengths, and 
turn up in those lands with their hands 
full of gifts, and their people will administer 
the cure. 

“Lend me a hoe, and a dollar—and be 
damned to yon!” 


* * * 


Again, by the time we are ready to do 
for other countries, there will be several 
million service men coming home from 
those lands, with first-hand knowledge of 
what their people are and can do with. De- 
prive the service men of their votes, and they 
would still be well able to delouse the 
romantics. 

The executive, who then is ready for nor- 
mal production and marketing, will be hir- 


ing service men who can talk about the lib- | 


erated countries in terms of ready resources 
and purchasing power. 

And in those other countries, just be- 
cause the American service man has been 


there, they will have different ideas about re- | 
building. Instead of a dole from us, they will | 
want to do things approximately our way. | 


a * * 


It was in 1919 that an American agency 
for doing good abroad sent to France a 
tailroader named Fullerton who had been 
assigned a job by his company. A dozen 
years before, to scotch a popular notion that 
the east end of Long Island was unfit for 
farming, he had started a model farm, 


grown every type of crop, made it pay, and 


got farmers to follow. 

Fullerton’s assignment in France was to 
see what big-hearted America could do to 
grow crops again on the war-blighted soils 
of occupied zones. How much money 


would be needed, what chemicals—if it | 


could be done at all? 


The railroader was so quiet on his first 


inspection of the ruined lands that they 
asked, “Well, what about it—have you 
nothing to say?” 

“Why, I’ve been too busy just looking 
around, to say anything,” he answered. 
“Here in this ruined soil, I see the finest 
weeds growing—and where weeds will grow, 
crops will grow. 

“For four years, the Germans have been 
shooting into these fields the fine fertilizer 
chemicals they used to sell to us—crops 
ought to grow here for ten years without 
any more fertilizer.” 

Fullerton thought that all the French 

mt needed was tools and seed, and he 
introduced the French edition of the “Man 
with the Hoe” to our American wheel-hoe, 
a tool that delighted him because it abol- 
ished the stoop-labor that had put an age- 
old kink in his back. 

If it’s merely fear of the give-away spirit 
that holds up your postwar thinking, we 
can rely upon the human certainties of the 
situation to clear it up—so damn the tor- 
pedoes, and go ahead. W.C, 


Maintain 
Flow-line Traffic Control 


through Nordstrom Valves 


Switches on a railway have to be posi- 
tive. Foolproof control of flow lines in 
any plant is likewise essential. If a 
valve closure has to be screwed down 
and cinched to effect a tight seal there's 
a strain somewhere which later may 
cause failure. But in a Nordstrom Lub- 
ricated Valve no strain, no cinching, 
no screwing down against a seat, oc- 
curs. You merely turn the plug 90° 
where it hits a stop. The plug rotates 
on a seat of lubricant. A full shut-off 
can be accomplished in a moment's 
time. 

NORDSTROM 


HYPERSEAL VALVES 


—made in 
Nordco Cast Steel 
Stainless Steel 
and special 
alloys 


Sizes 2” to 30”. For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
Wrench or gear operated. 
BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


nORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


THE TREND 


TWO JOBS FOR THE TAX-MAKERS 


With the passage of the last revenue act, it became a 
first axiom of sound tax policy that no major boost in 
vields could thereafter be effected without instituting 
new types of levies (BW—Feb.6’43,p96; Feb.27'43,p106). 
So perhaps the worst feature of the Administration's 
new tax proposals to raise 10.5 billion dollars is the show 
they make of orthodoxy—of adhering to tried-and-true 
methods of raising revenue. Economic Stabilization 
Director Fred Vinson even recommends the proposals to 
Congress because they “present no new ideas!” 

Fortunately, they do: Of the 6.5 billion dollars asked 
for in individual income taxes, up to 3.5 billions may be 
refundable—forced savings—if Congress desires. The 
remainder of the 10.5 billion total is to be made up 0.4 
billions from estates, 1.1 billions from corporations, and 
2.5 billions from excises. So, the Administration is 
actually asking 7.0 billions from the old sources of 
excises and direct taxes on individuals and corporations 
and 3.5 billions from the new source of forced savings. 
This tacitly admits that the old ore is about played out. 


© Beyond the two criteria of raising revenue and com- 
bating inflation, there are three other considerations in 
wartime taxation: the degree to which taxes might inter- 
fere with war production, the degree of hardship which 
they might create among individuals in special circum- 
stances, and the facility with which they might be 
administered. These place an approximate ceiling on 
direct corporate, excise, and individual-income levies. 

It is only natural to expect that the Treasury's esti- 
mates of what revenue can still be squeezed from these 
old sources would be on the optimistic side, and to 
expect Congress, which is more sensitive to complaints, 
to reduce these levies to, say, five billions or less. 

What then? Must we make up the two billions from 
new sources? The answer depends on why we want a 
tax bill at all. Two different—though interdependent— 
reasons are to raise revenue and to combat inflation. 


@ Now, some excellent methods of raising revenue do 
little to combat inflation. Expenditure of corporate in- 
come is effectively limited by direct controls over such 
things as salaries, inventories, and plant expansion, so 
that corporate taxation is hardly anti-inflationary. Rather, 
the inflationary pressure on prices derives from the 
excess of consumer income over the current value of 
available supplies. Yet part of that excess income is 
normally saved, and another part is saved when peace- 
time goods disappear, so that the truly dangerous part 
of the excess income is only that which consumers try 
to spend. And in the case of very large incomes, the 
great bulk is ordinarily saved, so that taxing them sharply 
reduces savings, but cuts consumption only slightly. 
Thus steeply progressive income taxes may have little 
anti-inflationary effect. 

Just as big revenue-producing levies may combat infla- 
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tion only incidentally, so may measures desicned fy 
sharply anti-inflationary effect yield but little ney » 
enue, and only as a byproduct. For instance, forced 
ings, because they must be refunded, do not in the joy 
run reduce the government debt or constitute pay 
the-war-as-you-go taxation. 


e Any new tax bill must tackle two jobs—clean up pe 
bilities in the existing sources of revenue, and open y 
new ways to restrain inflation. Yet two such tasks cy 
be summed up under one goal of so many billion; 
dollars. For instance, how should we take the Treasyn 
total goal of 10.5 billions—as 3.5 possible forced saving 
and 7.0 revenue? Or as 1.5 billions from corporati 
and estates, and 9.0 billions from inflationary, exc 
income? And what happens to the figures if we try 
some sections, increase others, or suggest substitutes? 

If we truly need a minimum of additional reve 
it should be set separately from whatever goal is needg 
for draining away excess income, And we must te 
nize that, because different tax measures affect volunta 
savings differently, the anti-inflation goal cannot its 
be set in gross terms of so many billions to be rais 
from individuals, but rather in net terms of so may 
billions to be diverted from spending channels. 

In general, most of our past taxes have been for 1 
enue, and most of the possible revenue taxes have alrea( 
been imposed; also, existing taxes combat inflation lit 
and few anti-inflation ideas have yet been tried. 

Levying new taxes remains a difficult enough jol 
How can the burden be distributed most equitabh 
How most politically? How most easily from an admin 
istrative standpoint? How with least hardship? Hoe 
with most effect on inflation? How with least effect 0 
war production? These and similar questions are toug 
enough to answer without confusing old sources wit 
new needs, old needs with new sources. 

There seems to be a general agreement that cor 
bating inflation is the biggest part of the tax job to} 
done. Willy-nilly, the logic of wartime taxation is n0 
forcing the Treasury to toy with forced savings and Cot 
gress to play with a sales tax—both new departures. 


© It is to be hoped that both parties will see that the 
is a two-fold task and will set about getting the mo 
possible out of existing sources of revenue first; the 
if it be decided that more has to be raised simply t 
combat inflation, will finally engage in an honest explo 
tion of all the various alternatives—including induce 
savings plans, spending taxes, and types of progressi 
sales taxes, as well as forced savings and the flat sil 
tax. Otherwise, with two jobs to do, one of them ne 
the tax-makers’ inhibitions will subject them to a 
case of schizophrenia. 
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